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Take advantage of our incredible rates on 
the USA, such as: 

Los Angeles $469 Atlanta $399 

San Francisco $469 Miami $399 

Dallas $439 New York $329 

New Orleans $399 Boston $289 



And take off with: 

• A Mondéos book on the USA FREE 

OR 

• A 5% discount 

ovoyages CAMPUS 

The only agency for student travel 
2085 Union Location Only fc j 

284-1368 
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ASSOCIATE DEAN 
OF STUDENTS 

A committee to advise the Principal on the selection of 
an Associate Dean ol Students at McGill University has 
been convened. The position is a half-time academic 
appointment with duties to begin June 1st, 2001, or as 
soon as possible thereafter before August 15, 2001. The 
initial appointment will be lor up to five years to 
coincide with the term of office of the in-coming Dean, 
and may he renewed. 

Applicants or nominees must he full-time members 
of McGill University’s academic staff. The Advisory 
Committee would be pleased to hear in confidence from 
members of faculty who are themselves interested in 
the position or who wish to nominate others. The 
committee will appreciate receiving a cover letter 
addressing interest in, and qualifications for, the 
position, a curriculum vitae and the names and 
coordinates of three referees (actual letters of reference 
are equally welcome). 

The deadline for receipt of nominations or applications 
and supporting documents is Tuesday, April 24th, 2001. 
Please direct all correspondence to: 

Professor Bruce Shore 
Dcan-Dcsignate of Students 
c/o Ms. Cathie Shecran 
William and Mary Brown 
Student Services Building 
3600 McTavish, Suite 4100 
Montreal, QC H3A 1Y1 

Enquiries preceding a possible application may be 
directed to Bruce Shore at brucc.m.shore@mcgill.ca. 




Teach English in Japan! 



You are a dynamic, outgoing, ambi- 
tious Individual with a bachelor's 
degree (in any discipline), commuted 
to leaching English conversation 
in Japan on a one-year, renewable 
contract basis. 

GEOS is a global network ol 450 
schools In Japan and 50 others 
worldwide, committed to lurthering 
international communication through 
language education. 

Commitment knows no borders: travel, 
live and teach English in Japan! Please 
send your resume and cover letter, 
quoting UN2. to: Personnel Co-ordinalor. 
GEOS Language Corporation. Fax: 
(416) 777-0110. Or apply online at: 

<51 oeos 

www.nfinsnarfifir.nnm 



LOOKING FOR AN ELECTIVE 



CHECK OUT "(The) Body Matters" (552-1 00 A) 

Everything you wanted to know about 
exercise affects your body, but didn't 
^T^r^^^^know who to ask. A course designed for 
. students with no physiology or science 

fer.v'SE'-i V 1 '-/’- v . background. 

http://www.physio.mcgill.ca/smcourse 

Nolo: This course is not open to students who havo taken or will bo enrolled in a 200-level 
physiology courso in September 



CRANK CALLS ARE FUN! 

AND THE FOLKS AT 398 6789 ARE REALLY GOOD-HUMOURED 



oldstein & Goldstein Optometrists 

1 102 de Maisonneuve W. (between Peel & Stanley) 

844-3248 _ 

Students are covered for Eye Exams and get $75 
towards Glasses or Contacts with their Health 
Insurance 

One-Day Acuvue - Acuvue 2 - Acuvue Bifocal 
Visual Examination, OHIP Accepted 

Contact Lenses from $80 

Immediate delivery on most prescriptions. 
Glasses in 24 Hours on most prescriptions 

Special Consideration to Students and Staff. 
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Chapters Takes a Backseat at 
Beleaguered Campus Bookstore 

But American book giant Barnes & Noble may be McGill’s white knight, administrators say 



iiv Jon Brickek 
7k' McGill Daily 

C hapters’ terni at the helm of McGill’s 
bookstore came to a sudden end yes- 
terday, when administrators 
announced that American book giant 
Barnes & Noble will be taking over man- 
agement of the floundering campus book 
shop. 

Vice- Principal Administration and 
Finance Morty Yalovsky made the 
announcement at a Senate meeting yester- 
day afternoon. 

lie said that while McGill will keep its 
contract with the company that was hired 
to manage the bookstore 3 years ago, 
Barnes & Noble will replace Chapters as 
the company’s controlling partner, and 
that company will likely change its name 
to one that reflects Barnes & Noble’s 
stake. Currently, Barnes & Noble co-owns 
the company with Chapters Inc., the 
troubled Canadian retailer in the midst 
of a takover by one-time rival Indigo 
Books. 

"Chapters did not meet our expecta- 
tions," said Yalovsky, “but I am confident 
that we will he able to see the immediate 
impact of Barnes & Noble’s manage- 
ment.’’ 

Senate bookstore committee chair 
Kerry McSweeney said that Barries & 
Noble’s experience with college Ixxikstore 
in the US, where it manages roughly 400 
college bookstores, including stores at 
Harvard, Yale, and MIT, will go a long way 






to ensuring the McGill’s store runs more 
smoothly. 

“The fundamental difference between 
Chapters and Barnes & Noble is 
that Barnes & Noble knows how to 
run a university bookstore," 
McSweeney said. 

But Yalovsky said that an 
even bigger reason to put Barnes 
& Noble in charge is that the 
American company’s financial 
stability means it will do a much 
better job of getting required 
textbooks to the store in time for 
the school year. Chapters had 
come under fire when the book 
chain's debts led many publish- 
ers to stop shipment to the 
McGill bookstore last summer, 
and then again in January, leav- 
ing many students without text- 
books in time for the start of the 
semester. 

At a Senate meeting earlier in 
the semester, those problems led 
Yalovsky to threaten to scrap 
McGill's dual with Chapters, even 
something was not done to right 
the bookstore's problems. 

But yesterday, administrators 
said they were confident that, with 
Chapters virtually out of the picture, the 
bookstore's problems would lie solved. 

According to Alan Charade, McGill's 
Ancillary Services Director and the one in 
charge of the bookstore management con- 
tract, the new arrangement will separate 



the bookstore's accounts from those of 
Chapters Inc., making a repeat of January’s 
events highly unlikely. 




"Chapters Inc. will be taking a serious 
backseat," said Charade. "From now on, 
almost all of the o|ieraling finances will lie 
through Barnes & Noble." 

lie continued, "I have no doubt that 
Barnes & Noble will immediately imple- 



ment their brand of store management and 
bring the store up to a level of o|ierating 
excellence such that we don’t have the 
problems that we saw this year 
ever again." 

But a handful of senators 
said yesterday that they still had 
concerns with the new arrange- 
ment. 

Grad Student Senator Robert 
Sim said he was worried that the 
planned changes would not lie 
completed on time and that stu- 
dents would face another semes- 
ter of bookstore liedlan). 

“My most immediate con- 
cern is with how they are going 
to complete the restructuring on 
time," said Sim. "If there are still 
problems, even if they’re just 
short-temi, there will lie the per- 
ception that the bookstore is still 
inept." 

lie said there was also rea- 
son for concern with the 
implications of having an 
American company run a 
Canadian campus bookstore 
that is dependent on many 
Canadian suppliers and 
Canadian texts. 

“It is worth asking whether Barnes & 
Noble can address Canadian Ixiokstores’ 
needs," Sim said. 

Political science professor and senate 
bookstore committee member Sam 
Noumoff said that he thought the woes that 



the bookstore experienced under Chapters’ 
management should have been a lesson to 
administrators. 

"I'm not persuaded that [signing a 
contract with Chapters] wits a good idea in 
the first place," lie said. “My hope is that 
when the present contract runs out, we 
should seriously reconsider whether priva- 
tized management is the best option or 
whether we should return to a McGill-run 
bookstore,” said Noumoff. 

The news last week of the change in the 
McGill bookstore strategy will no doubt 
also be of interest to a number of other 
schools across the country where Barnes & 
Noble is hoping to sign many mon* cam- 
pus bookstore deals. Currently, Chapters 
Campus Bookstores runs about a half- 
dozen stores at Southern Ontario colleges, 
though McGill is the only university on its 
client list thus far. 

"It is definitely the intent of the joint 
Chapters / Barnes & Noble, whatever the 
new name, to expand our operations in 
Canada. We arc very excited about the pos- 
sibilities in this country,” Barnes & Noble 
VP Campus Relations Ben Dixon said yes- 
terday. 

Meanwhile, back here at McGill, Sim 
thinks that we will all just have to wait and 
see whether Barnes & Noble's new-found 
role will finally Fix the Imokstore’s prob- 
lems, once and for all. 

"The bottom line for students is that, 
come September, they want their textbooks 
in on time," Sim said. “Will that happen? I 
guess time will tell.” 



Canada’s Left to Converge at McGill 

Future of Canadian social democracy to be scrutinized at summer conference 



by Holly Beck 
'Ik’ McGill Daily 

panada’s left-wing movement is at a 
crossroads, and the drama is set to 
play out at McGill this summer. 

The McGill Institute for the Study of 
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Fortner NDP leader Ed Broadbent 
strikes a pose 



Canada is slated to host a conference that 
will feature prominent Canadian leftists 
entitled "The Future of Social Democracy." 
The Canadian left has faced various diffi- 
culties of late, including low sup|>ort in 
elections and growing internal rifts 
between the NDP and the labour move- 
ment, its traditional ally. The conference at 
McGill, scheduled for May 23-26, 2001, will 
address the future direction of the 
Canadian left, as well as the role of social 
democracy in Canada’s future. 

Although the list of invitees has not 
been finalized, Desmond Morton - McGill 
prof and head of the MISC - has said that 
the NDP will lie allowed to send two caucus 
members. The Canadian Auto Workers, 
who contributed money to the conference, 
will lie sending ten delegates. Others 
rumored to lie on panel at the conference 
are public figures such as Judy Rebick and 
Andrew Jackson. Morton says they are “try- 



ing to devise a representative sample" for 
“a conference where people could feel 
they’re participating.” 

However, since the conference will lie 
held in McGill's Moot Court, the capacity 
will lie limited to 200 people. For this rea- 
son, the invitations will lie limited as well. 

The McGill summit was conceived and 
developed by Morton and Ed Broadbent, a 
former federal leader of the NDP who was 
also an instructor at McGill in the fall of 
1999. While Broadbent was at McGill, the 
two discussed the prominence of social 
democracy in Europe, and the relatively 
meager support for it in Canada. The pur- 
pose of the conference is to assemble 
prominent social democrats for an in- 
depth look at the future of social democra- 
cy in Quebec, which has stronger support 
than in other provinces, and in Canada as 
a whole. 

However, some are calling this confer- 



ence a party affair, a chance for the NDP to 
discuss policy and strategy. Buzz Hargrove, 
head of the CAW, is afraid that the limita- 
tions on the size of the conference will 
inhibit the open forum concept. “Ml of this 
is pretty controlled to start out," Hargrove 
said about to the limited invitations. “I’m 
worried about how open it will be and how 
we’ll be able to get the real issues on the 
table. I’m worried that jicople won't have 
real input, that it will be about endorsing 
what the NDP is doing." Hargrove, who 
plans to attend the conference, wishes to 
really examine the direction the Canadian 
left is taking. As is, he says, the left is going 
nowhere, and serious change is needed. 

Morton, however, insists that this con- 
ference will be “more of a learning than a 
political operatives experience." He Inis 
emphasized the fact that NDP issues will 
not be the focus of the summit. "People 
think the NDP needs new ideas," he said. 



"If they can find them here, that’s good, 
but that’s not what's motivating me." 
Instead, Morion seems to have a broader 
focus. The MISC exists to study Canada, he 
says, and this is an opportunity to do just 
that. But there are also other reasons for 
distancing the event from the NDP. "One of 
our concerns is to make it as representative 
as |iossible," he said, “and you can’t do 
social democracy in Queliec without 
Quebec social democrats, who on the whole 
don’t run with the NDP." 

Willy Blomine, a McGill student who 
recently ran for office in Westmount-Ville- 
Marie with the NDP party, stressed the 
importance of youth representation at the 
conference. “By virtue of their age, stu- 
dents are the future of these movements in 
the country," she said. 

“We are going to lie the people to carry 
out in the future whatever visions these 
conferences come up with.” 
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Bullets Riddle Course Calendar 

Class offerings decimated by black dots, a cause, for concern for students, officials 



by Simon Rabinovitch 
7k- McGill Daily 

A rts students can ex|)cct a painful, vex- 
ing, hair-pulling experience when 
they sit down to pick their courses for 
next year. 

That’s because the cutback-crazy 1990s 
hit McGill hard, and the Faculty of Arts still 
suffers from the lingering fallout. The 
newly released course calendar is the latest 
example of this. The class offerings in Arts, 
more than in any other major faculty, are 
riddled with black bullets. 

These small black dots are printed just 
to the left of various course numbers, indi- 
cating which classes will not be taught in 
the u|Koming academic year. At first glance 
they appear innocuous, almost like tiny 
public service announcements. Hut when 
thumbing through the course calendar and 
seeing bullet after bullet, they soon become 
a source of considerable frustration. 

Niki I’opiier, a U1 Philosophy student, 
knows all too well just how constricting the 
black bullets can Ire. 

“The black bullets really get under my 
skin," she said. "They irritate me like you 
can’t even imagine." 

The course calendar for next year is the 
third one that Popjrcr has had to |reruse 
looking for jiossible course, and each time, 



she says, the situation seems to deteriorate. 

"There seems to lie more and more 
every year." 

There ap|iears to be some grounding to 
Popirer’s observations. In this year’s course 
calendar, 14 art history courses arc black 
bulleted. In next year’s calendar, the num- 
ber has jumped to 23. In political science, 
the black bullets are going up from 33 to a 
whopping 40. In the department of 
English the number actually went dowm, 
but more than one out of every three 
courses remains black-bulleted. Contrast 
these figures witli the faculty of manage- 
ment’s statistics. There, of the almost 160 
courses listed in the calendar, manage- 
ment students are stymied by only four 
black bullets. Or, take a jreek at the depart- 
ment of computer science’s offerings. 
About 60 courses are listed, and again the 
students only four times have the misfor- 
tune of running into those pesky little 
black dots. 

Funny as it may sound, some key uni- 
versity observers say these black bullets are 
indicative of a dangerous trend that has 
befallen academia. 

"This is what we see happening across 
the university sector in Canada," said David 
Robinson, jrolicy director at the Canadian 
Association of University Teachers. 

Both governments and the universities 



themselves are placing a heavy emphasis 
on the technical training aspects of univer- 
sity education to the detriment of the tradi- 
tional arts and humanities disciplines, 
according to Robinson. 

"That’s particularly tragic in a way," he 
said. "One of the benefits of a broader uni- 
versity education... is that it offers you a 
broad range of learning experiences, and not 
just a narrowly focused technical training.” 



“ The black dots are 
not there to make life 
miserable for arts 
students, that’s not 
why they were 
invented. ” 



While Robinson says people should be 
trained to have skills relevant to the labour 
market, he maintains that it is equally 
important to provide people with the edu- 
cational experience that allows them to be 
active participants in civil society. And, this 
educational experience, he asserts, may be 
the very tiling that is curtailed by the ubiq- 
uitous black bullets. 



Bruce Shore is in a good |rosition at 
McGill to understand how the black bullets 
come into being. Currently the president of 
the McGill Association of University 
Teachers, a professor and department head 
within the faculty of education, he will 
become the new Dean of Students in June. 
Shore says that, at its core, the problem 
facing McGill is a lack of funding, and this 
prevents the university from hiring 
enough professors. What’s more, like 
Robinson, he believes that funding Hows 
into faculties on an unequal basis. 

"Black dots mean we don’t have the 
personnel to offer the course," he said. 
"The parts of the university that come out 
on the short end of [the funding] stick are 
not exclusively, but tend to Ire the areas of 
the arts, humanities, education and social 
sciences. The renewed hiring is slower in 
these areas." 

Shore thinks the government is the pri- 
mary culprit in the disproportionate fund- 
ing for die different faculties. Instead of 
trusting universities to use their resources 
wisely, Shore contends that public funders 
try' to steer the university in specific direc- 
tions, usually earmarking their money for 
whatever is politically hot at the time. 

"The black bullets are an indication 
that there is a little bit of a tension between 
us at the university and what the people who 



give us money' - primarily die government - 
want us to be and to do as a learning com- 
munity," he said. “It’s a tough situation." 

Other officials at McGill do not, how- 
ever, read nearly as much into the deluge 
of black bullets. The associate dean of arts 
Enrica Quaroni, for one, thinks that her 
faculty is in belter shape than it has been 
for several years now, pointing to the hir- 
ing of 20 new professors for next 
September. Though she recognizes that as 
the biggest faculty in the university, Arts 
may not get as much funding as it could, 
she does not think that the quality of any 
departments is compromised. And, the 
black bullets, she claims, arc in the calen- 
dar purely for administrative reasons. 

"Arts usually has quite a few courses 
that are bulleted simply because it lists a lot 
of courses and not all of them are offered 
every year,” she said. 

Shore is not as sanguine in his apprais- 
al of the state of the humanities and social 
sciences at McGill, but is reassuring to stu- 
dents ridden with black bullet angst. 

“The black dots are not lliere to make 
life miserable for arts students, that’s not 
why they were invented," he said. "I would 
suspect that everybody from the dean of arts 
to every program coordinator and every 
professor wishes that we could offer more 
variety and not have those black dots." 



Next year, surprise yourself, eh? 
Canadian studies courses to explore in 2001-2002 



106-200A Introduction to the Study of Canada o 

credits; 3 lecture hours and 1 conference hour) An overview of 
approaches to the study of Canada, including economic, political, 
historical and cultural dimensions. Prof. Daniel Samson 

106-202B Canadian Cultures: Context and Issues 

|3 credits. Prerequisite: ability to read French.! A survey course which 
traces the history of Canadian cultures from the middle of the 19th 
century to the present. It surveys the diversity of Canadian cultural 
identities through literature, drama, art and the mass media. The 
course features guest lecturers. Some course material will be in French. 
Mr. David McKnight 

106-301 A Topics in Canadian Studies II. 2001-02: 
The implied dialogue and argument among 
various representations of the West in recent 
Canadian fiction and poetry (3 credits) This course will 
take up the urgent issue of how a literature, national or regional, can 
be said to “represenf local aspirations or to create, reflect, or enact 
identity. What kinds of understandings of Western Canada does its 
literature make available to us? Prof. Neil Besner, Seagram Visiting 
Chair in Canadian Studies 

The Canadian Studies Major and Minor Concentrations 
seek lo provide students with a comprehensive 
multidisciplinary view of the nature and growth of Canada. 
Students completing a Major Concentration in Canadian 
Studies are encouraged to complete a second Major Con- 
centration in a discipline such as Economics, English, His- 
tory or Political Science as a complement to their Cana- 
dian Studies requirements. The Minor Concentration may 
be taken in conjunction with any primary program in Arts 
or Science. Canadian Studies will be of value to any stu- 
dent considering a career in education, law, business, 
government, social service, human resources, journal- 
ism and the media and graduate work in the social sci- 
ences and humanities. 



106-303B Topics in Canadian Studies III. 2001-02: 
Canada's Official Language Minorities: History 

and Demography 13 credits) This course looks at the 
importance of Canada's official language minorities: the Anglophone 
in Quebec, the Francophone in the rest of Canada. An historical 
overview will focus on the settlement patterns of these communities 
and the challenges they face. Legal and constitutional issues and 
contemporary demographic concerns will be stressed. Dr. Jack 
Jedwab 

106-403A Representing Material Culture. Studying 
the Canadian past through media, museums 
and art gallery exhibitions 13 credits. Prerequisite: 
Restricted to U2 and 113 students) This course examines 20lh century 
Canadian public exhibitions featuring documents, photographs, film, 
fine and decorative arts, and how they may reveal historical truths 
and/or create myths about Canada's past. Dr. Jane L Cook 

106-407 A Understanding Atlantic Canada 13 credits. 

Restriction: Location in the Bay of Fundy Student must be registered 
for the full fall semester on the Bay of Fundy Reid Semester. 
Prerequisite: 170-201 Society and Environment and 101-203 Canada: 
Survey Since 1867 ; or permission of instructor. Corequisiles: 183-497A 
Ecology of Coastal Waters, 170-465A Environment and Social Change, 
170-466A Research in Atlantic Canada .) An interdisciplinary course 
emphasizing the historical context of current social, political, economic 
and environ-mental issues in Atlantic Canada. Social and economic 
develop-menl, resources uses, and culture will be examined in 
relation to the region's maritime context. (Awaiting university approval) 
Profs. Suzanne Morton and Daniel Samson 



Hie McGill Institute 
for the Study of Canada 

3463 Peel Street, Montreal, QC II3A 1W7 
(514)398-8346 FAX; 398-7336 









110-339B Canadian Prose Fiction II o credits) a survey of 
contemporary Canadian prose fiction in English, from modernism to 
post-modernism and beyond. Prof. Neil Besner 

166-475B Canadian Ethnic Studies Seminar |3 credits) 
An interdisciplinary seminar focusing on current social sciences 
research and public policies in areas relating to Canadian ethnic 
studies. Topics will include ethnic and racial inequalities, prejudice 
and discrimination, ethnic identities and cultural expressions, the 
structure and organization of minority groups. Prof. Morton Weinfeld 

30l-350AThe Material Culture of Canada 13 credits - 
offered in the School of Architecture) A study of the ’stuff* of our lives; 
using a multi-disciplinary approach lo the interpretation of the non- 
textual materials which have shaped the lives of past and present 
Canadians, using the resources of the McCord Museum and other 
Montreal museums, galleries and collections. Section 01: reserved 
for Architecture students; Section 02: reserved for Canadian Studies 
students; Section 03: reserved for other students. Ms R. Richman 
Kennealty 



Check out our web site 

www.arts.mcgill.ca/ 

programs/misc/ 

for updates to the course list 
and to learn about 

the Major and Minor 
Concentrations 

in Canadian studies. 
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With Shapiro set to step down, the process to find 
a new principal has kicked into high gear 



by Piiiixip Todd 
Vie McGill Daily 

» 

P rincipal Bernard Shapiro is set to 
retire from McGill’s top job at the 
end of next year, and the clock is 
ticking to find his replacement. 

The Statutory Committee to Nominate 
a Principal has been formed, and accord- 
ing to Bruce Shore, who represents the 
McGill Association of University Teachers 
on the board, "the committee is on the 
job.” 

But detennining exactly how close the 
committee is to selecting McGill's next 
principal is another matter. The process is 
cloaked in secrecy, and according to :in 
internal decision of the committee, only its 
chair, Dick Pound, who was unavailable for 
comment, is able to discuss the selection 
process. 

But, according to Sam Noumoff, the 
board's senate representative, the process 
is nowhere near completion. “We've gone 
through a few meetings up to now. When 
this was last done prior to Bernard 
Shapiro's appointment, this committee 
had something like twenty meetings. 
We’re nowhere near that now," said 
Noumoff. 

Echoing Noumoff, Shore said that the 
committee is nowhere near discussing 
potential candidates and is now focusing 
on what the ideal person's experience 
would be. "The committee is at the point of 
dctemiing its requirements for the posi- 
tion," said Shore. 

Explaining the decision to guard the 
selection process from scrutiny, Shore 
|»inted to the need to protect prospective 
candidates. 

“A principal is a rare person," said 
Shore. “You're looking for people who are 
already likely involved in very responsible 



activities and who have to lie treated with 
dignity and respect for their privacy," said 
Shore. 

Meanwhile, Noumoff gave his assur- 
ances that the process would be an inclu- 
sive one. lie |X)inted to an ad floated in the 
campus media a few weeks ago asking for 
input from members of the university com- 
munity and noted that sucli an invitation 
for input was standard practice. 

“The ad was put in the campus press to 
infonn everyone, the student, staff, and fac- 
ulty who read those things, to know who it 
is they should contact, should they want to 
voice their opinions either about the 
process, or about a candidate," remarked 
Noumoff. 

Aaron Windsor, chair of the Post- 
Graduate Students’ Society, said that he 
was satisfied with the level of inclusive- 
ness of the process. “As long as you have 
student representation and those repre- 
sentatives are duly elected, then I'd say 
that it's an inclusive process," said 
Windsor, 

Windsor also agreed that the process 
should be kept secret. “I can understand 
the necessity for confidentiality complete- 
ly," said Windsor. "Obviously during the 
selection process, some egos ;md some wills 
and some attitudes and some philosophies 
will clash, but I think there is an effort 
there to be as accommodating to everyone 
as jtossible and to give students a voice in 
the selection of whose gonna be running 
their school." 

Windsor thought that experience 
should be the determining factor in select- 
ing the next principal. 

"We need someone who has the inter- 
ests of the students at heart, who has expe- 
rienced the system, who knows the troubles 
that universities are currently facing, and 
who is willing to stand up and fight for 



money for education and increase public 
supjiort," asserted Windsor. 

Windsor noted that while Shapiro's 
contribution to McGill has been immense, 
some in the university community consid- 
ered him to be too distant. 

“He was a very good principal to come 
in at the time he did, in 199-4, when things 
were very rocky for the university," said 
Windsor, “I think that some students in the 
past might have viewed him as being a lit- 
tle unapproachable. 

“What the committee should lake 
home from the Shapiro experience is that 
you do need someone forceful, you do 
need someone who is going to be in con- 
trol, and be decisive, but you need some 
now who is going to be more a PR man. 
Shapiro was more the administrator," said 
Windsor. 

As for Shapiro, the end of his term as 
McGill's principal will cap off a distin- 
guished career. Shapiro's accomplish- 
ments include earning a doctorate in 
education at Harvard, as well as stints 
teaching at Boston University, the 
University of Western Ontario, and the 
University of Toronto, before becoming 
a deputy minister in Ontario's Ministry 
of Education. He left the bureaucracy in 
the late 1980s to take a professorial post 
at the University of Toronto, before 
finally taking over as McGill’s head 
honcho. Besides his rapid rise through 
the ranks of the education sector, 
Shapiro has also distinguished himself 
by taking home such awards as the 
Order of Canada and honourary degrees 
from McGill, University of Toronto, 
McMaster University, Université de 
Montreal, and the University of 
Edinburgh. 

■u ill) Jilts by Jon Bricker 



ARTS UNDERGRADUATE SOCIETY 
Appointed Positions Available for the 
2001-2002 Academic Year 

Chief Reluming Officer* 

Deputy Returning Officer* (2) 

Speaker of Council* 

Webmaster* 

Bookkeeper * 

Frosh Coordinators* (3) 

Handbook Coordinators* (2) 

Translator* (must contribute to ASEF) 

Executive Office Assistant* (must be eligible for work study) 

Events Coordinator (2) 

Tavern Coordinators (2) 

Red and White Coordinators (2) 

Publicity Coordinator 
External Affairs Committee (10) 

By-Law and Constitutional Review Committee (1) 

Red and White Committee (2) 

Financial Management Committee (6) 

Graduate Information Fair Coordinators (2) 

Graduate Information Fair Committee (10) 

Faculty of Arts Committee (17) 

Committee on Student Affairs (4) 

Curriculum Committee (4) 

Library Advisory Committee (1) 

Arts Student Employment Fund Committee (2) 

AUS Historical Research Committee (5) 

AUS Award Committee (2) 

Deadline to apply for any of these positionsJtpril 13th at 5pmApplications most be submitted 
to MS office (basement of arts building, across from Veggirama) 

Frosh Leaders (separate application available at AUS Office) 

Frosh leader applications must be submitted by April 6th to AUS Office 

‘some financial compensation is awarded 

More information? Contact Jac Vong 

Vice President Internal Affairs 
Ausint@po-box.mcgill.ca or 398-1993 



HEAD OVER HEELS 
FOR THE BEST RATES 




We’re going head over heels 
to give you the best rates for 
your summer holidays. 

Come see us! 

I 

1 "VOYAGES CAMPUS 

The only agency for student travel 



3480 McTavish 398-0647 

(Shatner Building) 

2085 Union 284-1368 

(Corner Sherbrooke) 

» 

www.voyagescampus.com 
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Green Policy Clears 
a Big Hurdle 

Policy statement, principles to go 
to Senate for final approval 



by Roberto Rocha 
News Reporter 

A thorough proposal for a brand new, 
campuswide environmental jrolicy, 
was finally pissed by the senate com- 
mittee that had been widely accused of 
fence-sitting for long failing to seriously 
consider the policy'. 

The Senate Committee on Physical 
Development widely approved of a plan to 
bring the draft policy to Senate, the body 
now set to decide on the policy’s fate. 

The SCIT) reached its decision after 
committee members sjx.*nt an entire hour 
listening to the drums and the eco- 
mantras of dozens of student demonstra- 
tors, many of whom had participated in 
drafting the |)olicy. 

The SCPD agreed to pass the mission 
statement that accompanies the draft poli- 
cy as well as six out of seven of the princi- 
ples outlined in the policy, all of which will 
now go to Senate for final approval. 

“I’m glad the policy statement and the six 
principles were passed," said Brian Sarwer- 
Foner, I’ost-Gradmite representative to die 
Environmental Policy Workgroup dial spent 
most of diis year preparing die draft policy. 

He said that the most contentious part 
of the policy had yet to be dealt with, how- 
ever. The SCPD did not have enough time 
at Inst week’s meeting to consider the 
EPWs recommendations which include 
more detailed plans for making McGill 
green. The SCPD will consider the recom- 
mendations at the end of May. 

"We phased the recommendations so 
that the harder ones are dealt with at a 
later |X)int," Sarwer-Foner said. 

lie added that die lone policy principle 
not passed by the SCPD called for the adop- 
tion of full cost-accounting procedures 
which Sarwer-Foner said are required to 
“reflect the full life of a product or a tool or 
a utility that’s used, to avoid wastage." 

The cost-accounting proposal was 
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moved to the "Recommendations" section 
of the policy which the SCPD will consider 
next month. 

Among the proposals dial did pass were 
calls for die university to minimize energy 
use, purchase more environmentally benign 
products, and promote environmental liter- 
acy in die campus community. 

"As long as McGill maintains a com- 
mitment to the environment as a high pri- 
ority, we are satisfied," said Professor Saeed 
Mirza, the EPWs chair. 

Many members of the F.PW and 
Greening McGill, the QPIRG working 
group that has been pushing for an envi- 
ronmental |wlicy for several years, had 
expressed disappointment after die SCPD’s 
tabling of the policy documents at their 
last meeting. 

At the time, the policy’s opponents said 
the EPW was asking for too much, too 
soon, and that the policy would not likely 
have well-received by Senate. 

This time, die EPW came back to die 
SCPD widi a proposal to implement the pol- 
icy in more manageable phases over the 
next 10 years. They said last week, however, 
that they will continue to demand that the 
university move immediately to hire a full- 
time environmental officer, perform an 
extensive audit to determine exactly what 
needs to be done, and strike a Senate 
Committee on the Environment. 

The proposal for the environment com- 
mittee proved particularly contentious, 
with some SCPD members suggesting that 
the committee should only lie a part of the 
existing Environmental Safety office, or 
else just a sub-committee of the SCPD. 

"We hope that the environment isn’t 
reduced to just a sub-committee,” Sarwer- 
Foner said. 

But Cassie Seaborn, SSMU representa- 
tive to the EPW said that administrators 
were lieginning to show signs that they are 
listening to students. She praised the pro- 
posal by Morty Yalovsky, McGill's vice-prin- 
cipal administration and 
finance, to hire three students 
during 1 * 10 sumn,er 10 P er ‘ 
f° nn t* 11 -' environmental audit. 

0 “They’re starting to realize 
the ini|iortance of die policy at 
die level of the administra- 
tion," said Seaborn. The SCPD 
realized that diis is something 
students care about, that diey 
can’t keep putting diis off. They 
certainly heard our chants." 

^ { She added that environ- 

Ms&r&l mental activists already have 
«L . \ plans for yet another large- 
scale demonstration when the 
I J \ l 10 ^ ma l as d Senate. "The 
P If / Va same mobilization will have 
/ 1 kj to occur when the |iolicy goes 
' 1 to Senate to make sure that 
they hear our voices," said 
Seaborn. 




ally s Enviroguy 

The Daily's intrepid environmental correspondent 
spends a night in the cold, loves every second of it 



by Roberto Roan 
News Re/nrler 

Y ellow journalism I've heard of, but 
when The Daily’s news editors asked 
me to try my hand at green journal- 
ism, I had no clue what to expect. I certain- 
ly never expected dial I'd soon spend a long 
night, holed up with 45 other students, a 
blue tarp our only shelter, and sleeping on 
the frozen tundra of McGill’s lower held. 

Then again, I never expected I’d come 
into contact widi a group of students as 
dedicated to a cause as those in Greening 
McGill and the McGill School of 
Environment. And so, when I heard that 
the)’ had plans to spend four days and 
nights camping out on campus in a show 
of support for a new environmental polio’ 
for the university, I jumped at the chance to 
join them for a night. If these activists can 
show that sort of suj>|X)rt for the cause of 
the environment, why couldn't I show that 
same sort of do-anything, go-anywhere 
commitment to journalism? Of course, 
coming from a country that has only two 
seasons (hot and dry, hot and wet), I didn't 
think that would be too tough 

I arrived on lower campus at 7 pm, 
Wednesday evening, hist week. It looked like 
the set of Survivor, had the show ban 
filmed in the Arctic. The main tent consist- 
ed of a large blue plastic tarp held up by 
some two-by-fours and rope - a single wall 
of snow the only thing between us ;uid the 
fast-blowing, subzero winds. The group of 
small tents around the larger one like stat- 
ic satellites, gave the main tent an odd air of 
tribal eminence. 

Inside die large tent, die demonstrators 
wero models of modiste, dieir only amenities 
a small gas stove, and on die otlier side of the 
tent a mass of sleeping bags, pillows and blan- 
kets, kept dry by a plastic tarp beneath diem. 

I was greeted by three of the demon- 
strators, one of them a volunteer from the 
People's Potato soup kitchen who had 
donated a vat of borscht and promptly 
offered me some. For |ieople willing to set 
aside three nights in the middle of the late 
semester essay rush in the name of the 
environment, generosity was not in short 
supply, as I soon realized. This kind of 
kindness was echoed a few minutes later, 
when Prof. Saeed Mirza from Civil 
Engineering and head of the 



Environmental Policy Workgroup arrived 
with a box of ten dozen samosas. And 
though only of few of the activists were 
there to receive to receive the food, he 
showered die group with praise. "This is a 
wonderful idea, and will surely open the 
university's eves to the students’ concerns," 
he said, before bidding us goodnight. 

By 7:30 pm, a group of 15 had gathered to 
enjoy a jioduck spread of vegan treats, rang- 
ing from borscht to salads to oatmeal cookies, 
and to discuss die plans for the next day. The 
plan was to wind up dieir demonstradon widi 
an hours-long protest, in hopes of gptting the 
attention of members of the McGill Senate 
committee set to mating dial day, to consid- 
er die proposed environmental policy. 

The idea for the camping demonstra- 
tion, dubbed by participants The Green 
Ghetto, came from Mcdonald Campus stu- 
dents who built and slept in rudimentary 
snow shelters for about a week (when) in 
supjKirt of (what cause). Mien they heard 
how what a success that had been, 
Craning McGill members got to work. 

"We decided to build a crescendo of stu- 
dent activities building up to this (kite, end- 
ing with the camping," said Spencer Mann, 
one of the organizer of last week's protest. 
“There was an excellent turnout for setting 
up camp. Twenty-five of us met at 5:30 at 
the Milton Gates and had tents up by ten." 

Mann said the demonstrators quickly r.ui 
into problems widi McGill security officials, 
but when some of die demonstrators met with 
Security Services supervisor Louise Savarel, die 
next day, die demonstration got die okay from 
Savard who, says Mann, understood the 
importance of dxir cause. "She was wry 
friendly, very easy to work widi once we 
explained what our goal was," said Mann. 

For the next two nights, the intrepid 
groiiji joined in drumming circles, kept the 
shelter running, and led discussions on die 
naxl for McGill to be a leader in environ- 
mental responsibility. At least two volunteers 
stood behind a petition table to provide writ- 
ten proof that students care about die |x>licy. 
By die time I arrived on die scene, no fewer 
than 1000 members of die campus commu- 
nity had signed on. 

As the night wore on, dozens of students 
were in and out, dropping off food, blan- 
kets, and sleeping bags, or simply voicing 
their admiration for the effort. Others ping- 
ponged between the camp and Gert's, 



where a QPIRG fundraiser took place for 
the upcoming FTA4 protests in Quebec City. 

By shortly after midnight, everyone was 
in their steeping bags, arranged in patch- 
works of parallel bodies bunched close 
together to share body wanndi. A before-bed 
head count confimied 55 people were pres- 
ent. And after some cheers of triumph, we 
were lulled to sleep by a few music-making 
participants. The excitement about the day 
that lay aliead was almost palpable 

Early in the afternoon, there came the 
first chants from the gathered protesters at 
the Roddick gates: "We want to have a 
green McGill, so pass the policy and then 
we will," the demonstrators shouted. Close 
by, a second protest - one for activists con- 
cerned with the environmental implica- 
tions of the fra* trade agreement that will 
be discussed in two weeks in Quebec City - 
drew the attention of McGill's own eco-pol- 
icy activists, who joined the other demon- 
stration, increasing their ranks to -it) 

From there, armed with banners, buck- 
ets. drums, whistles, and harmonicas, the 
marchers made their wav to the Macdonald 
Engineering Building, where the Senate 
Committee on Physical Development 
(SCPD) was set to meet to decide the fate of 
the environmental policy |iroposal. 

Thursday's demonstration reached its 
height with the ajijiearance of 
Environmental Policy Man, the green-clad, 
masked superhero that the campus 
activists have named their mascot. (Earlier 
in the week, his heroics had also included 
mounting the Arts Building to fly a banner 
which read, "Pass the Policy!" On this day, 
he led the gathered group in two new 
mantras: "Implementation of recommen- 
dations!" and "SCPD, we want a policy!" 

/Vs the crowd grew to 70, John Engler, 
an organizer of the rally, stood and yelled 
to the echo of cheers, "The SCPD is in ses- 
sion right now and they can hear us!" 

Perhaps the SCPD did hear the protest- 
ers, because at that very meeting the com- 
mittee passed the |>ol icy's statement of 
principles, though it left discuss of actual 
recommendations for a later date. 

And when all was said and done, Mirza 
could not hold back his admiration for the 
canijieis. "This is a wonderful commitment, 
this kind of non-confrontational protesting 
that shows students care about the environ- 
ment and other jieople too," he said. 



News 
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Stops Traffic 

Noisy protests called FTAA preview 



by .Mxrr Levine 
Vie McGill Daily 

A host of community groups and eco- 
activists rallied last Thursday in 
hopes of "drumming-out" a meeting 
of world environment ministers who. the 
activists say, are putting the globalization 
agenda before the environment. 

The protests targeted a meeting of 54 
environment ministers from the countries 
that will meet in Quebec City next month 
to make plans for the FTAA, a free-trade 
agreement that will link most of the west- 
ern hemisphere. 

List week's protests, organized by local 
anti-globalization and environmentalist 
groups, stopped traffic on Sherbrooke 
between Metcalf and Peel for several hours 
xs the protesters demanded that the 
Canadian government do more to safe- 
guard our environment They insisted that 
Canada needs to take a larger leadership 
role in international environmental adu- 
lation by upholding agreements like the 
Kyoto protocol on greenhouse gases. 

Lookers-on from inside the Omni Hotel 
where the environment ministers were 
meeting, witnessed a parade that included 
twenty protesters dressed ils "mad cows" as 
Montreal's "raging grannies," a group of 
older activist that have made their mark in 
Canada's social justice movement in the 
Ixst few wars. 



Kyoto protocol which calls on countries of 
the world to limit greenhouse gas emissions. 

"We have a conference of silent envi- 
ronment ministers on the other side of the 
street who won't account for the fact that 
George W. Bush declared war on earth yes- 
terday," Barlow said. 

Rebecca Sanders, a student who says 
she lias been heavily involved in FTAA- 
Alert, McGill’s upstart anti-globalization 
group, descnbed what she called the scary 
impact that free trade hxs on efforts to pro- 
tect the environment. "The FTAA means 
reducing non-tanff barriers to trade that 
means public health and environmental 
regulations are potentially illegal." 

She pointai to a recent case in which 
the Canadian government was sued under 
NAFTA, for prohibiting the importation of a 
gasoline additive called MMT that was 
believed to pose an environmental threat 
Ethyl Corporation, who produces MMT, 
claimed that this unfairly restricted market 
access and won millions of dollars in dam- 
ages from live Canadian government. 

McGill grad student and eco-activist 
Brian Sarwer-F'oner said protesting events 
like last week’s environment summit was 
necessary, because citizens had not been 
invited to the FTAA negotiating table. 

"Protesting is not a failed attempt to 
particpate [in negotiations]. We were never 
invited. The FTAA negotiation process is 
completely closed and anti-democtratic," 
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The demonstrators also found support- 
ers in workers from nearby office towers. 

"We all have to do something I come out 
here just on my lunch hour while [other 
demonstrators] do more titan that, but we 
arc absolutely in solidarity," said Pierre 
Ostigny, an employee in a nearby office tower. 

Many also linked the meeting of envi- 
ronment ministers from the world's 
wealthiest and most powerful countries 
with the upcoming Quebec City talks The 
world’s political powers-that-be, the 
demonstrators said, are pushing ahead 
with hemispheric economic integration 
through deregulation, privatization, and 
internationalization, all at the expense of 
the environment. 

Council of Canadians chair Maude 
Barlow also criticized the meeting ministers 
for failing to sjvcak out against a recent deci- 
sion by US President George W. Bush, to 
reneg on his country’s commitments to the 



said Sarwer-Foner. 

Hoisting a sign declaring “Democracy is 
not a spectator sport," ragin' granny Barbara 
Seifrcd was even more upfront about the 
need for protests. "Unlessyou areacomplete 
blrekhead you realize dial the environment 
is important This is our home.” 

"Just the other day I heard someone 
talking on the radio about going to anoth- 
er planet, as if that was a substitute to solv- 
ing problems here. What incredible fool- 
ishness," said Seifrcd. 

But activism, particularly if it includes 
young people, she said, can make all the dif- 
ference. Seifrcd said she was heartened by the 
impressive turnout by McGill students and 
other young people at last week's protest. 

“It is great to see more young people 
out here. It used to lie that these rallies 
would Ik* all older and middle-aged people, 
but that's not the case any more." 

-trill) files from Pierre-Olivier Savoie 
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The Daily looks back at the hazy. 



January 

McGill and Provincial Government 

Sign Performance Contracts 

McGill signed a performance contract 
with the Quebec Government at the end of 
December that will bring the university an 
extra 5 100-million over the next three 
years. The much-needed cash infusion will 
help to Ixiost an operating budget left bat- 
tered by years of government cutbacks. 
While Education Minister François legault 
said that the goal of the pcrfonnancc con- 
tracts is to make sure that universities are 
developing according to a set of province- 
wide goals, some in the McGill community 
worried that the deal would give the gov- 
ernment too much control over the univer- 
sity's academic direction. Hut Principal 
Shapiro said that while he would prefer it if 
McGill were entirely unencnmlxred by any 
accountability mechanisms, he did not fad 
that the Department of Education was 
overstepping its bounds. "I do not think it 
is unreasonable for the government to 
demand some level of accountability from 
the university in tenus of its own social 
agendas," said Shapiro. 

Mi hiiik Plot Revealed 

McGill students and faculty returned to 
school this January amid news that McGill 
Alumnus and Governor General's award 
winner Nega Mezlekia had included in his 
autobiography, I Qui t Recognize Myself 
Anymore, a description of a 199-1 murder 
plot to lie carried out at McGill University. 
Mezlakia wrote that he intended to kill, "six 
people in the department and all higher 
university officials I could find," including 
his thesis advisors and a number of 
Engineering profs. Mezlakia told the 
National Post that plot detailed in his man- 
uscript was imaginary, and was not to be 
taken seriously. “It was a work of fiction. I 
never went to Michigan to buy a gun. I 
never intended to kill anybody. I don't have 
a gun. I never had a gun,” he told the Post. 
Administrators at the University relations 





office indicated that no legal action would 
be pursued against Mazlekia. 

China Frees Jailed Prof 

One-time McGill instructor 
Zhang Kunlun was 
released from a 
Chinese labour camp 
after being arrested 
and detained for prac- 
ticing the rituals of 
Falun Gong, a sect 
banned by the Chinese 
government in 
1999. The 
release 
came one 
month in 
advance 
of the 

Team Canada trade mission to China. The 
decision to release Zhang was met with 
scepticism by human rights advocacy 
groups who viewed it as little more than a 
one-time gesture on the part of the Chinese 
government to improve its image and pla- 
cate the international human rights com- 
munity. "This seems starkly, transparently, 
a means of pleasing Canada and the 
Canadian mission when there has been a 
crackdown and a step-up in arrests," 
remarked Amnesty Canada's John 
Tackaberry of the move to release just a 
single, high-profile prisoner. 

McGill to Sell its Reputation Online 

The McGill Daily learned in January 
that a mega-deal was in the works between 
Thomson Corp, and 18 universities 
around the world, including McGill. 

If the deal is accepted, Thomson 
would market a new line of web- 
b;ised university courses bearing the 
names of participating universities. 

In return for the use of their names, 
universities will receive royalties on 
all profits made by Thomson from 
the initiative. Proponents of the 
|votential deal point to the need to 
generate new sources of revenue, and 
the growing demand for online edu- 
cation. But critics worry that if McGill 
signed on, there would lx 1 no way of assur- 
ing that the standards of quality that are 
usually associated with the University’s rep- 
utation would being maintained. "There is 
a general search for revenue from universi- 
ties, but we need to do it without under- 
mining our own values If we aren't care- 



ful, we could be left rich, but without any 
value," said principle Shapiro of McGill's 
attitude towards the potential deal. 

“Social Experiment" Proves More 
Controversial than Informative 

An ambiguous, potentially 
offensive poster turned up on the 
walls of Chancellor Day Hall 
and all copies were immedi- 
ately torn down by angered 
law students. The |X»ters 
contained a picture of 
Adolph Hitler in addi- 
tion to the caption, "A 
True Author of the 
Universal 
Declaration of 
Human Rights," 
and a quote by 
Nietzsche that read, "Whoever fights mon- 
sters should take care that he does not 
become a monster himself ' The author of 
the |wster explained to The Daily that he 
wits conducting a social expriment. "This 
was really a test of the reaction to ambigu- 
ous or challenging speech," explained the 
author, a male law student who asked not 
to he identified. "Obviously it wasn't a mes- 
sage for glorifying Hiller or Nazism. I con- 
cocted something that was open to multi- 
ple interpretations. It's interesting how 
quickly the reaction was to take (the 
posters] down " Many law students felt that 
this was an inappropriate form of provok- 
ing intellectual debate. "If you want to 
generate discussion, why don't you put 
your question in a clear fashion? Why the 
secret? (The posters arc] just there gratu- 




itously... there's no discussion," remarked 
Francois Tanguay-Renaud of the contro- 
versial poster. 

Fact m Carnivals Criticized 

The Sexual Assault Centre of McGill 
University sjiokesperson Sarah Curry criti- 



cized the Faculty Carnivals for creating a 
potentially unsafe environment this 
January. The Science Carnival included a 
"booty camp," a vomiting competition, 
erotic ice sculptures, and skits which fea- 
tured simulated oral sex. “I think combin- 
ing an alcohol-oriented event with eroti- 
cized activities promotes an atmosphere 
that doesn’t feel safe to all participants, and 
perhaps it isn't safe," said Curry. Over the 
last number of years there have been many 
complaints about violent incidents and 
harassment which have occurred during 
Winter Carnivals. 



February 

Bookstore’s Fm re in Doi bt 

Trilogy Retail Enterprises sent 
shock waves through the 
Canadian publishing 
industry in early 
February, taking over 
Chapter Inc., the 
Canadian book 
giant that owns the 
McGill Bookstore 
After months of 
book shortages, 
credit problems, 
and deteriorating 
service the merger 
offered McGill the 

opportunity to recon- 
sider its arrangement with the beleaguered 
book retailer over management of the uni- 
versity book store. "In the long-term, we 
will consider our plan of action at the 
end of this semester. We have the option 
to serve notice to Chapters, at which 
point wv could look for other partners or 
revert to [running the Ixxikstore our- 
selves], " said Vice-principal 
Administration and Finance Morty 
Yalovsky of McGill's relationship with 
Chapter. 



Province Threatens to Reneg on 
Performance Contract 

Just two months after signing a lucra- 
tive performance contract with McGill, the 
provincial education ministry announced 
that promised tax cuts might just jeopard- 
ize the university's chances of actually 
receiving the SlUO million promised. Phil 
llijevsky, of the Queliec chapter of the 



Canadian Federation of Students, called 
the province's announcement "a slap in 
the face," and said that “the government is 
sending a clear message to youth groups 
that it’s okay to reneg on your promises." 

Environmental Poucv Calls Ignored 

Upon presenting the Senate Committee 
on Physical Development with a new envi- 
ronmental |>olicy proposal, McGill's 
Environmental Policy Workgroup was 
quickly snubbed. Senate voted to table the 
policy and discuss it at a later date, jvnding 
an audit of current policy. Bruce Shore, 
chair of the department of education and 
counseling jsychology, and the initiator of 
the motion to table the policy, said that he 
took the action because he 
was "quite committed 
to what this 
g rou p 
has 




done." He continued that he "thought it 
would most quickly and most effectively 
advance the things the committee wants to 
achieve." Members of the workgroup were 
not impressed. Brian Sarwer-Foner noted 
that as far as he understood, "when a jvoli- 
cy is tallied by a senate committee, that is 
the same as killing it." Later, in March, stu- 
dents protested the committee’s inaction by 
staging a camp-in on campus. 



March 



International Student Fees on the Rise 

Vice-Principals Morty Yalovsky and Luc 
Yinet announced a five per cent increase in 
undergraduate international student fees, 
prompting immediate calls for regulation 
of such fas by the university. 

Jennifer Bilec, President of the McGill 
International Students' Network, requested 
that a motion lx passed “ensuring that fee 



i. 






crazy past four months 



increases are regulated to a percentage that 
can be agreed upon between Senate and 
international students." International stu- 
dents later staged a demonstration in the 
ho|>es of changing administrators' minds. 
Of the demonstration, Bilec said, "it's more 
than one voice that cares about fee increas- 
es and about the very short notice McGill 
gives us." 

Stvdents Denied 
Chinee to Protest in Qiebec 

While Concordia students were grant- 
ed exam deferrals allowing them to protest 
at the upcoming FTAA summit in Quebec 
City, McGill's Senate was not so accommo- 
dating. .After nearly an hour of debate, 32 
senators, including student representa- 
tives, voted against allowing McGill stu- 
dents to delay their exams Thirty-one 
senators voted in favour of the motion. 
Many students declared that they would 
use other channels, such as those which 
allow for exam deferral due to illness or 
travel concerns, in order to help swell the 
ranks of protesters in the provincial capi- 
tal A motion to reconsider the vote was 
brought forward the next week by a sena- 
tor who had originally dissented, but it 
failed to receive the necessary two-thirds 
majority support 

Administration Negotiating "in had 

lAITIl" WITH Sll DENTS’ SOCIETIES 




The Science, Arts, and Management 
Undergraduate Societies were denied their 
cut of student fees by the McGill adminis- 
tration, which demanded that those soci- 
eties sign new letters of agreement with the 
university. Jayne Gardiner, VP Internal for 
SUS, accused McGill of withholding the 
badly needed fees in an attempt to pressure 
the three societies into signing deals which 
they might not have the time to scrutinize. 



Gardiner maintained that the university 
was "negotiating in bad faith," and vowed, 
even in the face of financial difficulties, not 
to sign anything “until we're satisfied with 
terms." McGill VP Administration and 
Finance Morty Yalovsky was unconcerned 
by the societies’ worries about being in the 
red, claiming that the administration had 
previously distributed fees, despite the lack 
of an agreement, “on good faith, believing 
that they were close to signing." 

SSMIJ Elections Marred bv Scandal 

/Arif Chowdhury, a candidate for the 
SSMU presidency, was disquali- 
fied by Elections McGill on 
charges of bribery just days 
before polls opened. Opponent 
Ramzi llindieh blew the 
whistle when Chowdhury, 
through two friends, guanin- 
tevd him the following year's 
SUS Presidency in 
exchange for dropping 
out of the SSMU race. 

When confronted by 
the elections com- 
mittee, Chowdhury 
confinned his role 
in the conspiracy and was immediately dis- 
qualified. He later denied any wTongdoing 
in an interview with Hie Daily, llindieh 
sjieculated that Chowdfmry saw him as a 
threat to his voter base within the Faculty of 
Science, and attempted to convince him 
that his campaign was doomed from the 
start. A disgraced Chowdhury later resigned 
his |)ost as SI'S President. 

Elections Signal 
a Kinder, Gentler SSMU 

Candidates with an aim towards 
improving SSMU's rap[xirt among students 
came out big in the spring elections. 
Jeremy Farrell, who campaigned with the 
intent to head up a more o|ien and 
accountable student government, captured 
over half of votes cast fur President. Raoul 
Gebert won a tight race for VP Operations 
because, as he noted, “people wanted some 
things to change," and he was the only 
candidate who confronted the issues. 
Jennifer Bilec took the University /Affairs 
portfolio; Danielle Lanteigne will assume 
the mantle of VP Community and 
Government; Martin Doe promised strong 
sup|xirt for clubs as VP Clubs and Services; 
and Brian Ker is the new VP 



Communications and Events. Farrell 
expressed great satisfaction with the new 
SSMU executive, stressing that “we all • 
bring different things to the table." And all 
are behind Farrell in his quest for a more 
open council. Brian Ker was keen to stress 
that “we really have to try and reinvigorate 
a sense of confidence in SSMU. I want to try 
and get the message across that SSMU does 
actually [lerform well." 

Arts Coerses Facing Caps 

The Faculty of /Arts has decided to 
tackle the problem of overcrowding by 
applying caps to many of its 
courses. A trial run, to begin 
next September, will 
affect classes which 
typically see an enrol- 
ment of over 100 stu- 
dents. Nick 

Linardopolous, the 
Arts 
Undergraduate 
Society's VI’ 
Academic, 
called the 
action a 
c o m p r o - 
mise between students' rights to a diverse 
selection of courses and to pro|ier facilities 
for examinations. Linardopolous assured 
students that the measure will be a tem- 
porary one, in place only until such time 
as the faculty raises the funds to construct 
an additional building. Many students 
will lie exempted from the cap, such as 
first-year students and those for whose 
programs the course is required. In light 
of these exemptions, most students view 
the move as a just one. 

I)ai care Coming... Soon 

Solidifying his 
reputation as a real 
go-getting, can-do 
kind of guy, SSMU 
Vice-President 
Operations Kevin 
McPhee tri- 
umphantly declared 
that the student day- 
care would finally materialize in Sept., 
2001. The declared ojiening comes four 
years after students initially began pay- 
ing for the service, and two years after 



McPhee took charge of the situation. 
Everything is in place, the Veep noted, 
except a permit from the Quebec gov- 
ernment. "The policies have to be 
worked out, but all of those things are 
the easiest part, all they require is hard 
work, you know, put down the hours, 
and it's going to happen," McPhee said. 
Incoming VP Operations Raoul Gebert 
said that he plans to petition the gov- 
ernment to ensure the timely granting 
of the daycare permit. "Things will get 
rolling the more you facilitate and take 
initiative," Gebert said. McPhee 
declined to comment on whether or not 
he understood the phrase "take initia- 
tive." 

Hoi sing Crunch Only Getting Worse 

For the first time in years, McGill is 
reneging on its promise 
of guaranteed 
accommodation 
for first-year stu- 
dents. A new lot- 
tery system will 
ensure that avail- 
able spaces are allot- 
ted fairly between interna- 
tional students, students 
from the United Slates, 
from Ontario, from 
Quebec, and from the rest 
of Canada. Bernard 
Shapiro explained the 
deficit of available resi- 
dence rooms, saying that 
McGill had been neglectful 
too long. “The need didn't become so 
critical so soon, we just didn't pay 
enough attention," said Shapiro. Possible 
plans for expanding available residence 
space included a plan to incorporate sec- 
tions of the Royal Victoria Hospital at the 
corner of University 
and des Pins, as well 
as * building an 
entirely new build- 
ing. Both plans, 
however, will not 
alleviate the housing 
difficulties for the 
next waves of incom- 
ing students. McGill plans to beef up 
services at the Student Housing Office in 
order to accommodate increased demand 
for off-campus housing. 



CBA Finally Dead 

One year after students turned out in 
retord numbers to say no to an exclusive 
beverage deal between McGill and Coca- 
Cola, university officials have finally called 
off any campus-wide agreement with the 
cola coqioralion. The most recent incarna- 
tion of the Cold Beverage agreement would 
have given Coke partial exclusivity on 
campus, and would have brought McGill 
an estimated fvmillion over the next sev- 
eral years. Bernard More, Coca-Cola’s 
Eastern Canada spokesperson said that the 
company would change tactics, moving to 
sign deals with individual student societies 
rather than the university at large. Critics 
of Ixst year's pro|iosed cold beverage agree- 
ment, however, were unimpressed by the 
university's slow res|wnse to last year's ref- 
erendum. "The fact that this took them so 
long, the fact that they continued negoti- 
ations at all after the 'No' vote, says a 
lot about what McGill thinks about 
student democracy on campus," 
remarked Phil Collier, an 
Engineering student who 
helped lead the 'No' cam- 
paign in last winter's ref- 
erendum. 

Redmen Get Flack 

The McGill 
Redmen football pro- 
gnun was rocked in 
March by allegations 
that three members 
of the team had been involved in a gav- 
hashing incident - allegations that had 
some people on campus and in the 
Montreal queer community calling for 
strong action to be taken by the team. The 
incident was fust re|>orted as a gaybashing 
in Hour Magazine, when Concordia stu- 
dent Michael Kelly identified members of 
the Redmen as the aggressors. He said that 
they had begun harassing him in a Prince- 
Arthur night-spot, calling him a "fuckin' 
faggot," and threatening violence. While 
both Kelly and members of the team deny 
that the incident was an instance of gay- 
bashing, Michelle Lamoureux a coordina- 
tor for Dire Enfin la Violence, a Montreal 
group which promotes awareness about 
gaybashing, said that the fact that homo- 
sexuality was used as a pretense for vio- 
lence is still unforgivable. 
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Student Groups May Unite for Their Rights 

McGill student leaders looking into accrediting as a union to guard against aggressive university action 



by Sean Carrie 
Ihe McGill Daily 

I n tin 1 wake of lust December's accredi- 
tation drive at Concordia, where that 
university's student Ixxly voted over- 
whelmingly in favour of unionization to 
distinctly separate itself from the adminis- 
tration, SS.MU execs and cxecs-elect arc 
speaking about following suit. 

The provincial government’s Bill 32 
encourages student societies to accredit, 
thereby forming student unions that arc 
protected from the whims of university 
administration. While university adminis- 
trators would likely still provide services 
like fee collection for the student societies 
and retain control over leasing of the 
Shatncr building, they would lie unable to 
deny the societies those fees under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Within the ranks of McGill student gov- 



ernance, consensus seems to be that the 
present dynamic between student repre- 
sentatives and the administration favours 
the latter party, and that accrediting will 
place students on the level playing field 
they so badly need in order to claim even 
basic rights. 

Raoul Gebert, next year's SSMU VI’ 
Operations, has expressed a great deal of 
interest in the accreditation process, both 
because it "guarantees the student union 
certain rights" and because it ensures that 
the university "recognize the union as the 
only valid voice of students." 

Under present agreements, on the other 
hand, the university would have what 
Gebert calls an easy time denying student 
societies their fees. "That would obviously 
be catastrophic," he said. 

With an accredited student union, he 
continued, "it's our money, and they can't 
charge us any fees, either." 



Current SSMU President Wojtek 
Baraniak pointed to the administration's 
recent refusal to pass student fees on to the 
Arts, Management, and Science 
Undergraduate Societies as a conflict which 
could be avoided if unions accredited. 

“SUS hasn’t been transferred their 
money, CKUT hasn’t been transferred their 
money. These actions justified our 
thoughts regarding accreditation.” 

He said he has been investigating 
accreditation as a way to better ensure stu- 
dent interests. 

"The only benefits from our incorpora- 
tion in the 1980s are the letters of agree- 
ment which we have with the administra- 
tion, but societies have noticed that the 
university is keen on taking things away 
from us," said Baraniak. 

While he was optimistic that SSMU and 
other students' societies would continue mov- 
ing towanls accreditation, lie stressed dial 



Looming Possibility of Pot Legalization 



“we have, to proceed with these things very 
slowly. Otherwise, this might be interpreted as 
an aggressive move by tlie students." 

But Gebert maintains that such 
changes would not lie aimed at "getting" 
the administration, but at benefitting 
SSMU itself. “The reason we really, really 
want accreditation is that it would change 
the structure of SSMU itself rather than try- 
ing to radically step on the feet of the uni- 
versity administration," he said. 

Rob Green, President of the Concordia 
Students’ Union and one of the architects 
of the CSU’s accreditation drive, noted that 
they, too, acted "more to protect future 
infractions. W'e were worried that the uni- 
versity might try to charge us rent for our 
office space. In addition, Ihe university had 
been trying to sign a contract asking for an 
administration fie on top of our student 
dues. That is now illegal since we’ve 
accredited." 

Green cited current political thoughts 
I on education as a major stimulant for 



Concordia's action. "Cuts to education 
and dwindling budgets can really harm 
students," he noted, “and the accredita- 
tion act also protects us from being 
charged for our space, from being charged 
for our membership dues." He said that 
the CSU's line of thought was: "there are 
rights that we could |iossibly get that most 
other student unions in Quebec have got- 
ten, why wouldn't we do that?" Having 
those rights, in turn, allows student 
unions to focus on matière more in line 
with their mandates than with adminis- 
tration-initiated financial concerns. 

Baraniak was more blunt. “On issue 
after issue, we were getting clobbered." 
He noted that "the university refused to 
meet with SSMU and MUS at the same 
time," since under current agreements it 
is their prerogative to decide how they 
will deal with student groups. "This 
would make student societies much 
more political, which is good. Healthy 
debate is needed." 



by Alex Singer 
Nett'S Heportvr 

I f the Canadian parliament does not act 
quickly enough, the laws that make 
marijuana illegal may no longer be 
enforceable. 

last July, the Ontario's highest court 
found that section 36 of the Controlled 
Drugs and Substances Act, outlawing the 
possession of marijuana, was unconstitu- 
tional. The judge explained that because 
AIDS patient Terry Parker was forced to 
break the law in order to obtain medication 
that improved his standard of living, his 
rights were king infringed upon. The 
court also placed a deadline of 12 months 
on the government to rewrite the legisla- 
tion, otherwise the law will lie annulled. 

Tlie ruling was good news for Marc- 
Boris St. Maurice, the leader of the 
Marijuana Party of Canada. "Canada is 
entering uncharted territory with regards to 
its drug policy,” lie said. “The only problem 



is that no one MP is willing to go too far in 
rocking the Ixiat for fear of falling off." 

The Canadian government lires ken 
slow to press any new marijuana législa- 
tion. and currently, the Senate is conduct- 
ing hearings on the ramifications of 
changing marijuana laws. Still, it is widely 
sus|iected that Ottawa will just write a revi- 
sion to the old law, making a sjxx'ific 
exemption fur medicinal use. 

"We have a situation where public opin- 
ion is greatly in favour of legalization, es|ie- 
cially with respect to medicinal use," said St. 
Maurice. “There is an incredible hypocrisy 
in allowing marijuana to be used medically, 
but not providing a legal supply." 

lie thinks tlie battle over legalization will 
ultimately k fought in tlie courts, not openly 
debated in parliament, last month, the 
Canadian Supreme Court agreed to hear 
three challenges to tlie Controlled Drugs Act, 
one of which pertains to recreatior al use. 

Alan Mendelson, president of McGill's 
Law Students' Association, is excited about 



If you have been sexually harassed at 
McGill, a special service within the 
Sexual Assault Centre is here to listen 
and provide resources. 

We also offer an accompaniment 
service to those pursuing the Grievance 
Procedures here. 

The Accompaniment Team of the 
Sexual Assault Centre 

398-2700, Monday to Friday 
1 0am - 5:30pm 



the Ontario ruling and hopes that it will 
pave the way to a full legalisation of mari- 
juana. “[The government! could I» mak- 
ing money [by taxing marijuana sales] 
instead of squandering it fighting a dmg 
war that lires not worked for almost JO 
years," he said. "We shouldn’t k prosecut- 
ing vice crimes.” 
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Careers in Consultancy 

Located near Place Victoria, Marincom International Systems 
Ltd. provides worldwide navigational consulting to ocean- 
going vessels as well as a range of quasi-legal support servic- 
es to the marine industry. Our current employees are all gradu- 
ates of Montreal universities and a growing portion of our activ- 
ities are internet based. 

Due to expansion we will have vacancies in spring 2001 for full 
time operatives who will receive on the job training. These posi- 
tions would probably suit those expecting to graduate in geog- 
raphy or economics. 

Candidates should be articualate in English and comfortable 
working with numbers and computers. There will be distinct 
opportunities for advancement for suitable applicants. 

Those interested should mail thier resumes (no phone calls 
please) with a covering letter to our mailing address as follows: 

Marincom Inti Systems Ltd. 

CP 63102 Nuns' Island 
Montreal H3E 1V6 
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Palestinian, Israeli Groups Exchange Salvos 

Guest speaker invited by Palestinian student group at centre of controversy 



A lecture organized by a Palestinian 
student group at McGill has angered 
many Jewish students on campus, 
and is threatening to become the centre of 
a growing controversy. The lecture, spon- 
sored by Solidarity for Palestinian Human 
Rights, will be given by Norman 
Finkelstein, a professor at the City 
University of New York, and an author best 
known for his contentious book "The 
Holocaust Industry." 

According to SPUR representatives, the 
lecture will Ik about the Holocaust's histor- 
ical relation to the Palestinian situation. 
They emphasize that the talk is not meant 
to diminish the Holocaust. 

"It's true that it’s a horrible thing, and 
no one from (SPUR] has denied that," says 
Carl Sharif El-Tobgui, an SPUR member. 
“The |X)int that [Finkelstein] makes very 
clearly is that it still constitutes no justifi- 
cation whatsoever for anything that is 
going on in Palestine as far as taking over 
the land by force and evicting the original 



inhabitants. I think what lie's trying to 
show in bis work is that this constant 
reminding of the Holocaust, which has 
increased dramatically since 1967 until 
now, is simply a ploy to divert attention and 
to numb any criticism of what the state of 
Israel is doing." 

Hillel, a Jewish student group at McGill, 
has a dramatically different interpretation 
of Finkelstein's work. 

"Nonnan Finkelstein is a person who 
has branded a new fomi of anti-Semitism. 
What it does is that it delegitimizes the 
Holocaust and its impact on survivors, and 
he delegitimizes the state of Israel and its 
right to exist," says Eddie Shostak, Hillel 
President. “By inviting someone like 
Nonnan Finkelstein, who is a Holocaust 
revisionist, [SPUR] have further proved 
that they do not stand for |Kace and moving 
forward, and creating peace on campus." 

Rex Brynen, a professor of political sci- 
ence sjiecializing in the Arab-lsraeli jieace 
process, says that “Finkelstein is someone 



who has many things to say alwut the situ- 
ation in Palestine, always provocative and 
hard-hitting, and sometimes insightful. He 
also wrote a tactless, shrill, rhetorical book 
about the so-called “Holocaust Industry" 
that frankly does more harm than good to 
a rational discussion of the issues that he 
attempts to raise." 

SPUR says that people shouldn't equate 
Finkelstein’s criticism of Israel with anti- 
Semitism. "With every speaker that we bring 
there's always an issue that lie's criticizing 
llie state of Israel so lie's criticizing all Jews, 
but that's a different tiling completely," says 
Eyad Baddar, VP Finance of SPUR. 

"Being anti-Zionist and anti-Israel is 
one hundred percent being anti-Jewish," 
counters Shostak. "[By SPUR] saying that, 
it’s about them defining who we are, and 
what we are." 

Both groups are unhappy about the 
advertising being done by their counter- 
part. SPUR describes as defamatory a 
recent Hillel ad that decries Finkelstein's 



presence on campus. "It’s just propagan- 
da," says Baddar. 

Hillel, on the other hand criticizes the 
SPUR poster advertising Finkelstein's lec- 
ture. 

“It's someone holding an Israeli flag 
and standing over skeletons. Is this a mes- 
sage of peace, or is this a message of incite- 
ment?" asks Shostak. 

Professor Brynen questions the actions 
of both organizations. “Only the converted 
are likely to find Finkelstein convincing, 
and those with wavering views on the 
Middle East, presumably those that SPUR 
are trying to influence, are more likely to 
be turned off than turned on," he says. On 
the other hand, he adds that, “Finkelstein 
isn’t a revisionist, or an anti-Semite, or a 
neo-Nazi.... If people disagree with 
Finkelstein’s views they should engage 
them in a spirit of dialogue, not blind con- 
frontation." 

SPUR is hoping that even Jewish stu- 
dents will find that they agree with 



Finkelstein on certain jxrints. Baddar [mints 
out that the lecture was specifically sched- 
uled for a Thursday so that all students 
could attend, rather than on Friday night, 
which would prevent many Jewish students 
from attending. Shostak counters that 
attending would legitimize Finkelstein’s 
presence, who be maintains is too much of 
an extremist for the university environment. 

"The whole debate underscores the 
rather pathetic quality of current discourse 
on the Palestinian-lsraeli conflict on nun- 
pus," says Brynen. "I’m always struck by a 
contrast between the hard work of so many 
people in the [Middle East] to find a 
mutually acceptable solution, and the rad- 
ical posturing of folks comfortably back 
here in Montreal. But if people at McGill 
want to make a difference, they would do 
better to work to identify' the common 
ground upon which a solution can be 
found, rather than trying to outdo each 
other with meaningless and confronta- 
tional outrage." 



Shakeup Looming in Quebec Student Movement 

SSMU, PGSS both considering changing allegiances in already-fractured student movement 



bv Alexandra Clemence 
lie McGill Daily 

W ith a new premier at Quebec’s 
helm and universities’ fiscal 
futures as bleak as ever, many stu- 
dents say there couldn't be a worse time for 
division in the student movement. 

Nonetheless, as the school year winds 
down, McGill's two largest student societies 
both say that their place in the student 
movement is up in the air. 

McGill's Post-Graduate Students' 
Society announced last week their plans to 
review their membership in the Canadian 
Federation of Students, the country's 
largest student lobby group. 

That conies in the midst of nionths- 
long hints that SSMU is about to re-align 
itself with La Federation des Étudiants 
Universitaires du Québec, a provincial 
lobby group which SSMU abandoned sever- 
al years ago out of concern with La FEUQ's 
perceived sovereigntist leanings. 

In an interview with The Daily last 
week, SSMU President-elect Jeremy Farrell 
said that the perception that FÉUQ was in 
bed with the Parti-Québécois government, 
was no longer founded and that FÉUQ 
voted to abolish its sovereigntist mandate 
just last week. That, he explained, should 
open the door for SSMU to hop on board 
with the lobby group. 

"We have been working very closely with 
FÉUQ for the past three years, and obviously, 
the concept of membership has come up," 
said Farrell, "We are performing a thorough 
investigation of [the Federation] to see what 
kind of results they can get us." 

Though SSMU and FÉUQ parted com- 
pany years ago, the two organizations 
found themselves together again this year, 
under the umbrella of CREME, an ad hoc 
committee of Montreal schools struck last 



fall. CREME brought SSMU and FÉUQ 
together in protest earlier this winter, when 
it was learned that Education Minister 
François Legault was considering reneging 
on a major funding commitment. 

But Farrell was quick to note that align- 
ing with La FÉUQ does not mean SSMU has 
any [dans to abandon the Canadian 
Alliance of Student Associations, the federal 
lobby group that SSMU has played a big 
part in for several years. “We are more than 
welcome to be a part of both organiza- 
tions," Farrell said. “If anything, it makes 
us stronger with CASA because now when it 
is lobbying for things we can bring those 
ideas back to the provincial level." 

Meanwhile, the relationship between 
PGSS and CFS seemed to be on far shakier 
ground last week. 



In a letter last week to CFS head office in 
Ottawa, PGSS Chair Aaron Windsor criti- 
cized CFS for what he called the organiza- 
tion's antagonism toward its Quebec mem- 
bers, a lack of accountability to regional 
offices like Quebec’s, and “a growing trend 
towards nalionalislic/protectionist policies." 

PGSS External rep Eve Pickles told The 
Daily last week that the bad blood between 
CFS and its provincial counterpart has 
everything to do with the parent organiza- 
tion’s failure to understand the particular 
needs of Quebec students. 

"It has become an ‘us vs. them’ prob- 
lem," said Pickles. "We have a situation of 
the rest of Canada perceiving three 
Anglophone universities in Quebec as sepa- 
ratist organizations. It is really a micro- 
cosm of what happens at the Canadian fed- 



eral political level of an impasse between 
Quebec and the rest of Canada." 

She added that McGill’s French-speak- 
ing graduate population is also being over- 
looked in many of the federal lobby group's 
initiatives. 

The national group’s efforts to encour- 
age more Francophone students to partici- 
pate lias been undennined at every turn, 
she said. “CFS does not have a translator in 
the national office at the moment." 

CFS National Chair Michael Conlon 
responded, saying that while the PGSS does 
have “some legitmate concerns," he still 
does not believe that its criticisms of the 
CFS national office are deserved. 

"The notion that there is this long- 
standing historical grievance between 
members in Quebec and the rest of the 



organization is really not founded, 
Conlon said. 

"At the end of the day, are there areas 
where I wish we could do more? Absolutely. 
But do I feel that we’ve neglected groups of 
students or ignored their concerns? I do not 
think so." 

As for what lies ahead, Pickles says that 
she hopes that PGSS does remain with CFS, 
but she also admits that there is a very real 
possibility that PGSS will consider re-align- 
ing itself. 

"I would like to see the CFS work 
harder towards making students in 
Queliec feel more a part of the organiza- 
tion, “ she said. "If that does not happen, 
there arc a few avenues open to the PGSS 
in the changing environment of the 
Quebec student movement." 
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** / The staffs of The McGill 
' y Daily and Le Délit Français 
\ ^ would like apologize to and 

^ TL\ ^ thank the fine people at the 
lÉÊk I - Refugee Research Project and 
CrfF/ - the now deafer people at the 
T/ Environmental Safety Office 

for putting up with our loud music, 
the organized insanity that is a Dally 
| meeting and production night, the near 
, grease fires (and the ensuing disgusting 
smell), the loss of meeting space, the 
sleeping Daily staffers in the lounge, 
and all the other daily annoyances that 
arise when running a student paper. For 
all these reasons, and so many others, we 
say: 



SICK AND TIRED OF THOSE DAMN COMMIES AT THE DAILY? 
RHEA WONG IS, TOO. CALL: 398 6789 TO COMPARE NOTES 

What's the 
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Quebec Summit of the Americas 

Find out at 

www.policyalternatives.ca 



\ Canadian Centre for Policy Alternatives ^ ^ j 

! "Research that puts people before profits. " 1 
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Tobacco industry preying on beauty myth, insecurity to sell its products, critics say 



smokers have worked, and they continue to 
work extremely well. 

"The tobacco industry luis taken 
women's values and used them to sell 
tobacco," says Heidi Rathjen, co-ordinator 
of the Quebec Coalition for Tobacco 
Control and recipient of the World Health 
Organization's Tobacco Free Award. 

She adds that since 1%8, with the 
introduction of Virginia Slims, there has 
been an explosion of female-only brands. 

“Our society places 
such a strong 
emphasis on being 
slim and this makes 
smoking very 
attractive to young 
girls. ” 

Just as the industry exploited the emanci- 
pation movement of the 20s, the advertise- 
ment of Virginia Slims was explicitly tied to 
the women's liberation movement of the 
GOs.This is especially evident with their slo- 
gan: “You’ve come a long way baby!" 
Smoking was portrayed as glamorous, sexy 
and even empowering. "Tobacco compa- 
nies are selling an image, not a product," 
says Rathjen. "It has everything to do with 
an image and the symbols attached to it." 
Professor Shree Mulay. director of the 
McGill Center 
for Research 
and Teaching 
on Women, 
agrees that 
tobacco com- 
panies tie spe- 
cific images 
and lifestyles 
to their 
brands. "The 
fastest grow- 
ing group of 
smokers is 
teenagers, and 
companies 
have focused 
their market- 
ing to 
teenagers," 
she says. 
Young girls 
are more vul- 
nerable to this 
type of adver- 
tising because 
of societal 
pressures to fit a certain image. "Girls are 
more insecure in a social context than Ixiys 
are,” Mulay explains, which makes them 
an easy target for tobacco companies. 

By introducing brand names with 
adjectives like "slim" or "light," the indus- 
try is deliberately abusing a stereotype that 
many women still struggle with, Mulay 
thinks. “Our society places such a strong 



emphasis on being slim 
and this makes smoking 
very attractive to young 
girls," she adds. The mes- 
sage tying smoking with 
slimness is reinforced 
with the slogan for the 
Lucky Strikes brand: 

“Reach for a Lucky 
instead of a sweet." 

According to Rathjen, 
women smokers are more 
health conscious than 
men and try to quit more 
than men. In anticipa- 
tion of this, the industry 
introduced an "alterna- 
tive" to quitting: “light" 
or low tar cigarettes. 

These were advertised not 
as healthier, (because 
that would be admitting 
that the other brands 
posed health risks), but as 
“smooth,” “mild,” “cool" 
and even “refreshing." 

These brands were target- 
ed especially to women - 
and women responded. 

But these "light" and "ultra light" 
brands are even more dangerous than the 
regular brands due to the smoker compen- 
sation effect. This happens when smokers 
draw in smoke more deeply into the lungs 
to sustain nicotine uptake from cigarettes 
that would otherwise deliver less nicotine. 
According to a 199!) re|>ort for the Action on 
Smoking and Health, an increase in rare 
ty|x.‘s of lung cancers, such ;is adeno-carci- 
nomas, las been linked to the smoking of 
light brands. Consequently, this increase is 
especially prevalent in women. 

In the 80s tobacco giant R.J. Reynolds 
initiated a series of market-research proj- 
ects in order to gauge women's smoking 
preferences. One of the re|wrts that came 
out of this research concluded that women 
arc motivated to smoke because smoking 
provides a "fantasy" and is inherently "self- 
indulgent." 

“Not only will [smoking] provide an 
escape, but it will also serve as a reward," 
the study says. “Women will Ire buying all 
kinds of things that give them a lift." 

Michel Descoteaux, director of public 
affairs for Imperial Tobacco Canada, argues 
that tobacco advertising does not increase 
the number of smokers but is only meant to 
promote brand loyalty. “Whether it impacts 
the choice of brands or consumption is 
debatable," he says. In proof of good faith, he 
notes that the tobacco industry has voluntar- 
ily ended all television ;uid radio advertising. 

In addition, Imperial Tobacco has a 
tradition of funding charitable organiza- 
tions, such as Le centre de la santé des 
femmes de Montréal, Big Sisters of 
Montreal and various hospitals. “It is part 
of our social rcs|xmsibility to give back to 
the community some of the benefits we 
derive," says Descoteaux. Imperial Tobacco 
donates $6 million to charity annually, 0.6 



per cent of their total annual earnings of 
SI billion. But according to the Quebec 
Coalition for Tobacco Control, tobacco 
companies sjiend 80 per cent more on 
advertising about their good deeds than 
they actually donate. 

According to a 1998 report by the Action 
on Smoking and Health; in Canada 10 |kt 
cent of female university students smoke, 40 
per cent of unemployed women smoke and 
73 |wr cent of Inuit women are smokers. 
“The percentage of ads is highest in poor 
neighborhoods liecause smoking is associ- 



ated with social standing," says McGill 
Chemistry professor Ariel Fenster. "Poor 
|ieople smoke more than rich people." 

Fenster goes on to stress that lung can- 
cer has risen from the eighth most com- 
mon cancer among women in 1961 to the 
number one in 1987. In the past, heart dis- 
ease in pre-menopausal women was very- 
rare. Now, liecause of the recent rise in 
women smokers, that rate is now equal 
between the sexes. "It is very sad, but it is 
one of the areas where women have 
achieved equality," says Mulay. 



Lirjh/ (t Ltrk n 
and \oull never miss sweets 
that make vou Tat 



It s toasted 



bv: Bérénice Gooraii 
News Writer 

A common scene: two students hud- 
dling outside the Redpath library 
entrance, standing with their backs 
against the whipping sleet and snow. What 
could compel anyone to purposely endure 
such a nasty March blizzard? Any smoker 
would know. Kmma and Geraldine, two 
McGill students toughing out the storm for 
a smoke, shared their thoughts on smok- 
ing; "It's part of a good time. You go to a 
café, have an espresso and have a cigarette. 
It's part of a package." Were they trying to 
quit? Geraldine confesses, "I’m not in a 
rush- 1 know I should slowdown in a few 
years because of my health or if I have chil- 
dren, but I'm hoping that by then there will 
lie a magic medicine to help me quit." If 
only that were true. Nicotine is more addic- 
tive than cocaine or heroin. One quarter of 
women who die in Canada die from a 
smoking related illness. 

If Geraldine and Emma had been born 
before the 1960s, they would probably not 
have picked up smoking. Until the hist few 
decades smoking was a “man’s habit" and 
it was socially unacceptable for a women to 
light up. The tobacco industry soon real- 
ized that this social prejudice was costing 
them 80 per cent of potential customers 
and. in an attempt to expand their mar- 
kets. tobacco companies began targeting 
their advertising towards women. 

Despite lieing a completely preventable 



malignancy, the rate of lung cancer has 
increased by 400 per cent in Canadian 
women over the last three decades and 
claims more victims than breast cancer. 
For the first time in history, the rate of heart 
disease in pre-menopausal women has 
reached that of men. Young girls are smok- 
ing more than their male |>ecrs. Obviously, 
the tactics aimed at recruiting women 



Selling Women on Smoking 
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The Summit of the Americas 

A brief guide to getting there, st eying there, and preparing yourself for the protests 



by Louigi Addario-Berry 
7 be McGill Daily 

Getting To 
Quebec City 

Sttdent buses: get cracking! 

Likely ihe easiest and chea|X5t rides to 
Quite will be on the buses organized by 
FTAA-Alert McGill in conjunction with FTAA- 
Alert Concordia, the Concordia Student 
L'nion, QPIRG and some oilier local organi- 
zations. The cost for a round-trip ticket is 
$15, likely die best deal you'll find short of a 
free ride with a friend. The time is rdmost up 
for diis option: to reserve a S|iol on a bus you 
must have paid up by April 5. Register and 
pay at QPIRG-McGill, 3647 University (just 
below Ave. des Pins), or email quebeebus- 
es@hotmail.com to confirm. 

Carpooling 

Another inexpensive way to get to 
Quebec is carpooling. Alio Stop is a 
Quebec-based company that coordinates 
rides for fairly decent prices, and is gen- 
erally pretty good about matching rides 
with the rideless. Go to their website at 
www.allo-stop.com or stop by their office 
at 4317 St. Denis near metro Mont-Royal. 

Local activists arc also organizing car- 
pools: to offer a ride, or to find out if some- 
one else is going when you want to go, 
email caqioolquebec@hotmail.com with 
details about time and place. 

Riding the radical rails 

Tlie Sierra Youth Coalition has organized 
a "trade train" across die country to Quebec. 



It starts in Vancouver and will pass through 
Montreal on April 17. This option is no 
cheaper Ilian buying a round-trip train tick- 
et, but it’s a chance to travel en masse with 
students from all across die country, lb find 
out more about it contact sierrayc@web.ca 
and put "trade train" in die subject box. 

Paying full fare 

Finally, there’s always the buses and 
trains that run every day, every hour. These 
are a little more expensive than the other 
options - around 60 bucks for the bus, and 
75 for the train if you have an 1SIC card - 
but they are the most flexible and will like- 
ly be available whenever you decide to go. 
For bus schedules and fares, call the 
Voyageur Bus Temiinal at 842-2281. For 
train schedules and fares, call Via Rail at 
989-2626 or visit www.viarail.ca. 

Staying there 
(or not) 

Finding a place to lay your head in 
Quebec during the Summit may be tough. 
Organizers and police have gone out of 
their way to make it difficult to find places 
to stay. They have booked all the hotel 
rooms and vacant apartments in the city, 
except for the ones being used by Summit 
attendees and out-of-city cops. Besides 
crashing with friends and family, people 
will deal with the problem of accommoda- 
tions in a few different ways. 

Collective crasiiing-out 

One group is working to find places for pro- 
testors to sleep. Operation Quebec Printemps, a 



coalition that brings togetlier over 30 regional 
organizations including unions, NGOs, cam- 
pus groups, community' organizations, and 
political parties is running an “adopt an 
activist" campaign. Tliey are asking local resi- 
dents to open their homes to visiting activists 
the week of April 16. Be prepared to sleep on the 
floor, though - mat and sleeping bag are prob- 
ably a good idea - as it looks like sjxice will be 
tight The application fonns for both individual 
and group lodging are on tlie OQP website at 
htt[)/A,ww.oqp2001.org/crylodginghtml. 

The OQP is also organizing daycare 
services during both the People's Summit 
and the FTAA meetings. 

Dorm rooms 

Laval University’ will offer a limited 
number of rooms in student residences at 
relatively low rates during the protests. For 
more information contact them at 
hclxrrgement@sres.ulaval.ca, or call at 
(418) 656-5632. 

Coming rack home 

Another |iossibility is, of course, to go up 
and come back home on the same day. 
Luckily for Montrealers, it’s feasible to make 
the 2-hour trip twice in one day. Though 
this might seem like a pain in the ass, the 
alternative may be camping out - which is 
legally dubious if you don't arrange with 
somebody in advance to use their lawn. 

Getting beat up and/or thrown in jail 

Then again, if you play your cards right 
you might be able to work something out 
in government-sponsored accommoda- 
tions. A wing in a local hospital and an 
entire jail five kilometres out of the city 
have ten cleared out for protestors. 



Preparing 

yourself 

Anyone who gets involved in the 
protests should know something about 
their legal rights and obligations, as well as 
just being prepared for what’s actually like- 
ly to go on. 

Workshops 

If you’ve missed the various civil disolx:- 
dience, legal, and tactical workshops for pro- 
testors have ten held at McGill, Concordia, 
and around Montreal over tlie last several 
montlis, you still have a couple of options for 
protest training and preparation. 

Montreal-based activist group SalAMI has 
organized aworkshop on civil disobedience and 
direct action called "Tbols for Change" dial will 
be lield on April 5 (today) at 7:00 pan. It lakes 
plaoe at 2149 Mackay between Sltobrooke and 
De Maisonneuve, next to Concordia's Hall 
Building, metro Guy-Goncordia. 



There will also be workshops in Quebec 
City on April 18, organized by La 
Convergence des Luttes Anti-Capitalistes 
(CLAC). The location has yet to be 
announced, but will be posted at www.que- 
te2001.net in advance. Be forewarned, 
though, that this group has chosen not to 
sign an agreement condemning those of its 
members that commit property damage at 
the protests. 

Legal info 

Information about civil rights ;uid civil 
disobedience tactics can be found online at 
various locations. The group Citizens Opposed 
to Folia* Brutality has a brochure called 
"Guess What? We’ve Got Rights!" which is 
available at http//www.tao.c;v'--cob|yguess- 
whaLhtml. (You c:m also pick it up at the 
Alternative Bookshop, 2035 St-Laurent, 2nd 
Floor - a short dislana* below Shertirooke.) A 
group called tlie legal Defense Collalive also 
has a good ileal of infonnation ;uid some 
good links on their web site at 
wuw,tao.c;y'--lega!/ 
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Fbe com of downtown Quebec City will be closed to all but 
residents and Summit delegates. It is surrounded by a fence as slxmm here. 

6,000 police from across Canada will patrol the barrier. 



Drowning the FTAA by Numbers 

A year in activism at McGill 



T he best mobilization on campus in 
years. That's how the months-long 
campus campaign to gather support 
for anti-FTAA protests is being described. 
Perhaps that's not suqirising, given all the 
attention that anti-globalization activism 
has earned in the last two years. But here at 
McGill, widely reputed to be one of the most 
conservative universities in the country, Ihe 
almost-palpable excitement for the 
iqicoming protests, has ten little short of 
a watershed, with campus activists saying 
there's no way that McGill students' voiced 
can lie ignored in Quebec City. 

Here's the skinny on how the anti-glob- 
alization movement made its mark on 
McGill this year, and how McGill students 
will make their mark in Quebec City. 



200-300 

That's the number of McGill students 
signed-up to join FTAA-Alert's trip to 
Quebec City. 

4-6 

That’s how many buses it will take to get 
them there. 

10 

Approximate number of globalization- 
related shaking events and conferences at 
McGill in the last eight months. 

3 

That’s how many high-profile Canadian 



anti-globalization crusaders have made 
speaking stops at McGill in just the last 
month. Namely, Svend Robinson, Maude 
Barlow, andjagi Singh. 

20 

The G-20, that is. That’s the moniker for 
the free-trade group that met in Montreal 
in the fall, drawing thousands of student 
protesters, many of them from McGill, and 
a small handful of whom wound up 
behind bars. 

8 

How many campus groups have been 
involved in FTAA-Alert, the umbrella 
group that has been preparing McGill 



students for Quebec City protests since 
August. Among the groups have been 
QPIRG, the Canadian Federation of 
Students, NDP McGill, International 
Socialists. The FTAA-Alert delegation 
will also include representatives from 
the Women's Union, Postgraduate 
Students’ Society, Spanish and Latin 
American Students’ Association, and 
SSMU. 

29 

Mar. 29, the date of a meeting of Western 
Hemisphere environment ministers in 
downtown Montreal. On hand to greet the 
ministers were hundreds of McGill stu- 
dents. 



32-31 

The narrow margin by which McGill’s sen- 
ate rejected a student-initiated motion to 
allow academic accommodation for stu- 
dents missing final exams to go to the 
Quebec City protests. The event saw several 
professors stand up to tell their own tales of 
participation in James Building occupa- 
tions and anti-Vietnam protests. 

3 

That's how may universities allowed aca- 
demic accommodation for would-be pro- 
testers. Namely, Queen's, University of New 
Brunswick, and Concordia. 

-by Jon lirickcr 
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[ Catalogue of Anxieties 

or, Why so many people dislike the FTAA 



Quebec City will be overwhelmed in two weeks by 
demonstrators voicing their concerns with global- 
ization. ZACH DUBINSKY looks at why an estimat- 
ed 20,000 people are set to rally for four days in 
the provincial capital 



N obody need ask why the Western 
Hemisphere's heads of state - all 
hut Fidel Castro - will descend on 
Quebec City in two weeks with an 8,000- 
strong crowd of underlings and journal- 
ists in tow. That one's easy. 

Hut why all the demonstrators? 

The National Post has painted an 
anticipated 20, OOO protesters as “agita- 
tors.. .massing their forces" for a 
"Quebec brawl." Hut they're almost cer- 
tainly wrong. The demonstrators will 
form as diverse a group as any that lias 



gathered in Quebec: the young and the 
old, rich and poor, Argentine and 
Canadian, veteran activist and curious 
neophyte, right-wing and left-wing - 
and, yes, peaceful and provocative. 
Indeed, only one thing will really unite 
them: their opposition to the current 
tone of “globalization." 

They’re converging on Quebec 
because it’s the site of the Summit of the 
Americas, another in a series of high- 
profile meetings where political elites 
congratulate each other on their track 



record of trade liberalization, and then 
set about greasing the wheels even more 
for global trade and investment with, 
many critics complain, little concern for 
making it easier (or possible) for work- 
ers to unionize, for women to access 
medical care, or for children to be 
clothed and fed and to drink clean 
water. 

Of course, the assorted prime minis- 
ters, presidents, ambassadors, ministers 
and other delegates of the Summit see it 
differently. By their lights, the kind of 
unfettered trade and investment they 
promote brings development and rising 
standards of living. At the Summit, these 
representatives of 34 nations of the 
Caribbean and North, Central, and 
South America will work on a hemi- 
spheric free-trade pact called the Free' 
Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA), slat- 
ed to put the world’s largest free-trade 
zone in place by 2005. Hut the deal has 



many detractors who see things very dif- 
ferently, and who feel their governments 
aren’t listening. Hence the crowds 
expected in Quebec - and the 10-foot- 
high, 4.5-kilometre-long security fence 
which has been erected to keep them at 
bay. 

it’s impossible to paint the worries 
of all the “anti-globalization” protest- 
ers in one broad stroke. Their cata- 
logue of the evils of “globalization” is 
diverse and, in places, contradictory. 
Even the term itself is a subject of 
debate. Those in this amorphous inter- 
national movement generally do not 
condemn the contemporary trend 
toward global interconnectedness itself. 
After all, their increasingly broad-based 
movement might not have been possi- 
ble without it. 

Instead, they are worried about the 
movement among governments that 
goes by that euphemistic name, whose 



aims are to relax rules for international 
trade and investment. This is a move- 
ment whose benefits pass generally to 
the powerful and well-off, they say, and 
which weakens democracy at all levels. 
More specifically, some complain of 
globalization’s toll on women and the 
poor, saying it induces governments to 
cut welfare to the most needy. Others 
bemoan the selling-off of natural 
resources that they say will result. And 
many lament the loss of governments’ 
power to protect their peoples and the 
inexorable rush to the bottom on regu- 
lations on the environment, health, 
education, welfare, and other public 
issues. 

In short, the Quebec demonstrators 
are motivated by a grab-bag of issues 
and concerns, breeding an array of 
protest slogans and tactics. With that in 
mind, here’s a handful of reasons why 
many will be in Quebec City: 
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Sovereignty 

One of the biggest worries about agreements like the 
FTAA is their ability to limit the power of governments of all 
sizes and levels to pass laws, whether they be to protect the 
environment, fund public services, or safeguard the health 
of their citizens. Opponents of trade liberalization list a 
litany of cases where governments have had their laws 
struck down by international tribunals meeting in secret. 
In almost all the cases, these critics affirm, the defeated 
laws were intended to protect citizens, while their discard 
only benefited corporations. 

Canada has had its patent laws and split-run-magazine 
rules, as well as the Auto Pact, gutted by the World Trade 
Organization. Even more notorious for activists, though, is 
Chapter 1 1 of the North American Free Trade Agreement, 
dubbed “NAFTA’s little secret" by The New York Times. 
Under Chapter 11, foreign companies from Canada, 
Mexico, or the US who believe they have suffered financial 
losses in one of the other two NAFTA countries can sue that 
country's government for violating NAFTA's terms. So far, 
16 lawsuits have been launched, with several controversial 
results: 

• In response to a $251-million suit filed by US-based 
Ethyl Corp., a manufacturer of a gasoline additive called 
MMT, the Canadian government overturned a 1997 ban on 
the chemical and agreed to pay Ethyl $ 19-million because 
the evidence of MMT's toxicity was inconclusive. 

• Mexico was ordered last September by a NAFTA tribu- 
nal to pay î25.5-million in damages to U.S.-based 
Metalclad Corp., a waste company barred from construct- 
ing a toxic-waste-processing plant in San Luis Potosi state. 
Metalclad alleged local government officials were acting 
out of order. Mexico has appealed the decision. 

• The Loewen Group, a Canadian funeral home chain, 
is using Chapter 1 1 to sue the US government for $750-mil- 
lion (U.S.) in damages after a Mississippi jury found 
Loewen guilty in 1995 of malicious and fraudulent prac- 
tices that tried to put a local funeral home out of business. 
Loewen contends it was punished because it is a foreign 
company. 

"Investors have already used NAFTA's Chapter 1 1 sever- 
al times in order to force North American governments to 
strike down laws or withdraw regulations originally 
designed to protect the environment or human health," 
says the Council of Canadians, a national citizens group 
that figures prominently in the debate over globalization. 
"‘Liberalization’ and 'free' trade has meant liberal treat- 
ment and freedom only for investors and transnational 
corporations. For the rest of us, it has meant more social, 
economic, and |x)!itical exclusion." 

Lucky for the council and Chapter 1 1 's other critics, the 
NAFTA governments are starting to grow tired of facing 
down costly challenges to their laws from private compa- 
nies. "No NAFTA [member-country] could carry out its 
most fundmnental government functions unless it was pre- 
pared to pay for each and every economic impact," the U.S. 
government said in iLs defence filing for a recent Chapter 
1 1 suit. The three governments say they are considering 
"clarifying" the Chapter 1 1 rules to make them less expan- 
sive, and perhaps even scrapping them altogether. Pierre 
Pettigrew, Canada’s International Trade Minister, has 
promised that Canada would never sign a hemispheric 
free-trade deal with Chapter 1 1 provisions, but his detrac- 
tors remain incredulous. US President George W. Bush, they 
worry, is keen on including a Chapter 1 1 clause in the pro- 
|)osed Free Trade Area of the Americas, meaning the raft of 
coqvorate lawsuits against governments could proliferate 
throughout the hemisphere. 



Capitalism 

The most radical critiques of the current breed 
of globalization target capitalism itself. Instead of 
calling for reforms or slight adjustments to safe- 
guard public health and the environment, as many 
opponents do, groups such as the Anti-Capitalist 
Convergence (CLAC in French) hope for a disman- 
tling of the entire market system. For them, the Free 
Trade Area of the Americas is just a symptom of a 
corrupt social organization. ‘The FTAA process is 
yet another example of the kind of economic vio- 
lence that aims to suppress the gains of popular 
struggles of the past, and reinforce the power of 
cash and cops over our lives," CLAC affirms. Like 
many of its less militant compatriots, the group is 
not anti-globalization per se - a distinction often 
overlooked by the mainsteam media’s “anti-global- 
ization activists" refrain. CLAC says it supports "the 
globalization of genuine solidarity between peoples, 
with the goal of collectively resisting the same root 
causes of exploitation.” 



Protecting Public Services 

A J230-million NAFTA lawsuit targeting Canada Post is per- 
haps the most immediate case cited by free-trade opponents as a 
harbinger of how the current flavour of globalization threatens 
public services. United Parcel Services (UPS), the US courier 
giant, is suing Canada under the free-trade agreement’s Chapter 
11, alleging that our country's Crown-owned postal company 
uses its public funding to subsidize its courier business, thereby 
unfairly cutting into UPS's profits. “The UPS challenge is signifi- 
cant because it contends that the very existence of our postal sys- 
tem constitutes unfair competition," says Maude Barlow of the 
Council of Canadians. “By this logic, every public service from 
health care to education to the CBC could be threatened by law- 
suits." 

Barlow's warning has been heeded by advocates of public edu- 
cation, clean water, and health care in a variety of public-policy 
battles. Detractors railed against Alberta’s passage of Bill 11, 
which permits private clinics to perform minor surgery at public 
expense, because they thought it would open the door to UPS- 
stylc Chapter 1 1 claims targeting the province’s still-public hos- 
pitals and doctors. Only time will tell if they’re right. In 
Newfoundland, Premier Roger Grimes’s recently announced 
plans to consider licensing bulk water exports riled environmen- 
tal activists, who maintain the province would expose itself to 
NAFTA lawsuits. Many Quebec City protesters will be voicing sim- 
ilar concerns about the proposed extension of NAFTA to the entire 
hemisphere in the form of the FTAA. “The FTAA threatens to com- 
modify our lives by turning over the control of our schools, elec- 
tricity, water, and food to corporations whose only interest is more 
profit," reads the manifesto of the Freedom Rising Affinity Group 
of Oakland, CA. Their grievance is a common one. 



Intellectual Property 

Critics charge that the FTAA, following NAFTA, will force coun- 
tries in the Americas to adopt homogeneous laws on patents and 
copyright - namely, the laws of the United States. The problem? 
According to Public Citizen, a US-based advocacy group, the US's 
patent laws are the strictest in the hemisphere and would destroy 
many Latin American countries’ systems of "compulsory licensing 
mechanisms," which allow companies to manufacture their com- 
petitors’ patented products in exchange for a licensing fee. The US 
regime, Public Citizen argues, "allows pharmaceutical corporations 
to keep drug prices high and block production of generic versions of 
life-saving drugs, which spells disaster for the ill and impoverished, 
especially in developing nations." They point to South Africa as an 
example: when the South African government tried to make cheap- 
er generic versions of desperately needed IIIV/A1DS drugs available 
to its citizens by suspending their patents, the drug manufacturers 
threatened a lawsuit under world trade rules. 



Education 

The Ontario government’s intro- 
duction this year of private, for-profit 
universities sparked a wave of appre- 
hension that public post-secondary 
education in the province was doomed. 
If private universities can compete with 
public ones, the argument goes, they’ll 
want to do so on a level playing field - 
that is, with subsidies to the public uni- 
versities eliminated. To accomplish 
this, the private universities will do as 
UPS is and launch a lawsuit under 
NAFTA, it is feared. The Canadian 
Federation of Students, among others, 
fervently opposes the privatization of 
university education, which it thinks 
the FTAA will merely accelerate. These 
anxieties aren’t unfounded: The Globe 
and Mail reported in January that "a 
secret report from one of the nine 
groups negotiating the proposed Free 
Trade Area of the Americas outlines a 
regime that would see all service sec- 
tors - including once-hallowed areas 
such as health, public education, and 
child care - o|)en to competition." 



Indigenous Peoples 

Though the connection is rarely made 
explicit, the 1991 uprising of media-savvy 
“Zapatista" aboriginals in southern Mexico, led 
by revolutionary poster-boy Subcomandante 
Marcos, resulted directly from globalization: a 
provision in NAFTA, which came into force on 
the day the revolution broke out deprived 
Mexico’s indigenous Maya populations of rights 
to land and resources. The Zapatistas have been 
fighting and negotiating for rights to land and 
self-government ever since. 

Opponents of existing free-trade rules also 
maintain that indigenous populations have 
been “robbed" of their knowledge of tradition- 
al medicines by provisions that let companies 
patent them and then profit from a legal 
monopoly. 



For the Rich Only? 

The gist of free-trade and investment agreements such as the FTAA, their opponents con- 
tend, is to facilitate cross-border movements of goods and capital, to the benefit of those with 
capital (the rich) and those who profit off of goods (ditto). By contrast, when governments try 
to alleviate poverty and deplorable working conditions by raising the minimum wage or pass- 
ing work-safety legislation, companies can up and move to another country in the free-trade 
bloc with lower wages and less stringent rule. The net result, the theory says, is an unstoppable 
downward spiral of wages, work conditions, and quality of life as developing countries rush to 
loosen their regulations in order to compete for international investment that seeks out the 
cheapest source of labour and materials. 

Various alternatives have been proposed: one suggestion would have the FTAA include 
mandatory minimum labour standards for all ils signatories; a more radical idea is to copy 
the EU, where workers arc free to migrate to and work in any member country. Pierre 
Pettigrew, Canada's International Trade Minister, opposes these notions. “Can we deprive 
countries of South America of one of their assets, which is cheap labour?” lie asks. “We can’t 
step in and tell these people to adopt our current standards because our workers get more 
because they are more productive.” The negotiating table for the FTAA is not the place to set 
rules on labour, human rights and the environment, he has said. 
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We laughed, we cried, 
we put out a damn fine paper 






by Ben Errett 

T his is the annual end-of-the-year 
coordinating editor's comment. I was 
deliberating between a flippant, 
insouciant tract and a sappy, heartbreaking 
work of staggering genius that would bring 
a tear to even the most hardened reader’s 
eye. In addition to both of tiiese possibili- 
ties, I wanted to repeatedly emphasize the 
fact that Jon Bricker and I broke the story 
about Royal Bank CEO John Cleghorn 
being denied an honorary doctorate. To 
save myself front actually having to make a 
decision, i have done both the flippant and 
sincere comments, intermitted by some 
gloating about the Cleghorn affair. First, 
the impertinent comment. 

When I came to The Daily three years 
ago, I was snivelling, smelly waste of skin. 
Now, I don't smell at all. This is the piece 
where I wax poetic about all that I purport 



to have learned in my time at The Daily. 
And so I shall. I invented several grammat- 
ical constructions in my time here, all of 
which have been widely imitated but never 
duplicated. Chief among these is “Hey 
Kids!" You may recognize tiiis phrase from 
the National Notebook in The Globe last 
weekend. Well, that's mine. Also, the con- 
struction, “Also." This was first used to 
mock then-VP Community and 
Government Affairs Wojtck Baraniak, who 
had a propensity to mention the surefire 
vole-getting phrase “differential tuition" 
with every sugar-coated soundbite. Also, 
differential tuition. Another lasting inven- 
tion of mine has been Ihe innovative use of 
dots instead of dashes in phone numbers. 
You see this everywhere nowadays, but just 
two short years ago it was only a germ of an 
idea in my head. I also learned how to 
move offices frequently. We ended up hav- 
ing to pay more in rent than any oilier stu- 
dent paper in Canada, but since I often go 
to Sadie’s and claim lo be buying 10 Cherry 
Blasters for 58 cents when I actually Like 
50 to 60 candies, I figure it will all even 
out. 

Now the gloating: John Cleghorn was 
once the king of the Canadian banking 
industry. The world was his oyster, and he 
shucked it witli reckless abandon. Then 
The Daily found out that Senate had 



denied him an honorary doctorate. People 
got mad. I was called a parasite and a bas- 
tard. For the record, I know who my father 
is and I do not feed off other living beings. 
Also, University Relations Office Director 
Kate Williams said that Cleghorn would 
never recover from the damage that was 
done. Funny, he seemed pretty jolly playing 
the banjo in the Post a few weeks ago. Also, 
he's retired with a generous severance 
package that you can bet amounts to more 
than most of his employees will ever see in 
their lifetimes. Cry me a frigging river. 

Now for the serious stuff. The liest part 
of The Daily has been working with the 
most creative, talented and hard-working 
people I have ever met. The ideas and ener- 
gy that flow out this office amazed me 
when I first came here, and they continue 
to do so. Much of what we've learned to do 
has been self-taught, and we've done some 
jiretty wacky stuff in the learning process. 
Who can forget the time we accidentally 
called Alan Thicke's Growing Pains char- 
acter David Seaver? An embarrassing 
moment for a run-of-the-mill student 
newspaper, let alone the most syndicated 
paper in the country. But somehow we 
stumbled through. 

The quintessence of The Daily became 
especially apparent this semester, as we lost 
the office that had defined the paper for 



over 30 years. Despite being in cramped 
quarteis in the law building, this was still 
The Daily, with its mannequin’s legs in 
flowered pants, bulletin board with the 
enigmatic chalk-scrawled declaration “I 
resign if you resign or else I resign," caf- 
feine-addled editors, and that silly, persist- 
ent belief that (trite cliche alert) what we 
do matters and that we can make the world 
a better jilace, starting Itère at McGill. 

We did some amazing stuff witli this 
paper over the past three years. The kids 
who are taking over next year are poised to 
continue the exponential increase in qual- 
ity. If you're reading this and even vaguely 
interested in this strange and wonderful 
organization, I encourage you to come 
down to the basement of Shatner next fall. 
It will be hectic, windowless and disorgan- 
ized, but they'll welcome you aboard. (Here 
comes the sappy sentimentalism) And if 
you're lucky, you'll have an experience as 
rewarding as mine. 

Also, is a special treat for those who 
slogged to the end of this piece, a revela- 
tion. I am Steve Barker and Franklin 
Sackville. 

lien Emit uas The Daily's Features 
Editor in 1998-1999, Coordinating 
News Editor in 1999-2000 and 
Coordinating Editor in 2000-2001. 



BEDTIME FOR BOiNZO by Smn Carrie 



Former U.S. President Ronald Wilson Reagan was bom in 1911. So was The McGill Daily. Wc feel that this fact alone justifies the following. 
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Rage, rage against the hell of exams 




“Some 11 Tilers hike lo tlrink, others 
hike to audiences." 

•Goa 1 Vidal 

I'm a poet. 

I sit in my dark apartment 
Writing my dark lyrics. 

Sometimes to jazz. 

Sometimes I use a guitar. 

My words are meaningful. 

I live in the McGill Ghetto. 



I wish I could grow a goatee. 

I wear vintage clothes that cost more 
than new clothes. 

I write painful words about past loves. 
I’m a photographer, 

A writer, 

A painter, 

A poet. 

I am a jroet. 

1 wrote this, not to prove a point, or to 
make a statement, but to purge some 
shit from my |>oetic body. You have 
two bodies, two souls, whatever; one is 
physical, one is creative. They both need 
lots of love, food, and the occasional role 
in the proverbial hay. They also both get 
filled up with refuse that needs to be 
expunged. The above is the purgation of 
such mental refuse. I could have written 
more, way more, but who needs such 
exposition to the mental equivalent of 
anal leakage. 

So why am I purging my creative 
garbage on you? Because all my good 



equivalent in another. 

Moreover, while there was often a dis- 
tinction so little as a half-an-inch between 
sizes within a certain brand, the discrep- 
ancy between the like sizes of different 
brands spanned up to five inches. For 
example a 5/6 and 7/8 at Lc Chateau sep- 
arates a waist of 30 inches from that of 3 1 
whereas a 5/6 at Roots takes up all of 25 
inches. Adding to this, if you take a size 9 
in Diesel jeans, your measurements corre- 
spond most closely (of all the jeans on the 
chart) to a size 5 from Zara. Those who 
purchase a 10 at Benetton would take a 7 
in Levis and DKNY, an 8 at The Gap, and 
have waist measurements that correspond 
to a size 5 at Le Chateau and Zara. We also 
measured a size II at Urban Outfitters 
whose dimensions for both waist and hips 
were considerably smaller than the size 9 
in DKNY jeans and those found at Le 
Chateau. 

It goes on. But numbers are evil, so I'll 
stop now. The fact that so many women 
these days have little more basis for their 
self worth than the Lag on a pair of jeans, is 
a wrenchingly sad thing. The fact that the 
number on this tag, as I have proven, has 
virtually no standardized meaning, 
demonstrates the utter insanity so charac- 
teristic of the beauty backlash. 

But even more aptly, it shows how easi- 
ly wo attach ourselves to nonns regarding 
beauty that arc fundamentally transient 
and unstable. This instability doesn't only 
exist in the discrepancies I've shown, but 
also in varying cultural nonns.If nothing 
else, just take this project as another 
reminder that, with resjxxt to body image, 
it’s society that is crazy, and not us. 

In some closing remarks for the year, 
I’d like to thank coffee - for helping me 
stay up to write this column, President 
Bush- for making himself such an easy 



target, and of course, all the unborn chil- 
dren. But to wrap things up more serious- 
ly, I should note that, though shedding 
light on pertinent issues has always been 
my goal, I sincerely hope that throughout 
the year my words have acted as a mirror 
as well. Getting so damn personal was the 
only way I thought I might achieve this. I 
don't regret anything. 



I was eating lunch with a friend not too 
long ago. While discussing some of my 
previous column topics, she assured me 
that "we live in a world where people are so 
shallow and fake. If you say something 
that's true, you can shoot down anyone or 
anything” I hope so, because staying 
silent sucks. 

See you in September. 



Life...(it felt spongy)^ Claire Blancbet 
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stuff was sucked out of my brain prepar- 
ing for finals. Anything halfway 
respectable in the ways of poetry or cre- 
ative journalism was hammered out of me 
like Christ being hammered to the cross. 
All I had left were some self-deprecating 
remarks, manifested in ill-planned free 
verse. 

If I had it my way, there would lie no 
finals. Oh no, evaluations would involve a 
bizarre contest with guns (by the basket- 
ful), moving targets and many bowls of 
chili. If I had it my way, more than evalu- 
ations at McGill would change. No 
English class curriculum would be with- 
out the work of Woody Allen, and 
Bnuvbairl would accompany every histo- 
ry syllabus. During the snowy season, cars 
would be prohibited from using University 
Ave. between Prince Arthur and 
Sherbrooke, because of the risk they would 
|)ose to the tobogganers (both recreational 
and varsity). The arguments over cold 
beverage agreements would halt immedi- 
ately to give way to new arguments over 



the ethical and moral dilemmas of exclu- 
sively licensing the newly formed 
Architecture Café and I hush Bar to a single 
drug dealer. The management building 
would be eviscerated and replaced witli a 
Samuel Bronfman Fine Arts building. 
There will be many angry little business 
men, but they'll be compensated by the 
provision of buses to schools where the 
commerce program actually rates. 
Student government would be overhauled 
and any profits from Four-Floors, Sadies, 
and the like would be immediately redi- 
rected to the daily provision of free coffee 
and sushi to all students. 

See, if I had it my way, there would lie 
no Famous Players, only Famuus Playa's. 
If 1 had it my way, the trains would run on 
time, and the homeless could sleep in 
them whenever they wanted to. You could 
keep farm animals in the city (especially 
bears) and dogs would be put down for 
not biting obnoxious children. I'd move 
the heaviest taxes from alcohol and place 
them on cigarettes; very few substances 



would be illegal, all would he taxed and 
children would learn to read phonetically. 
There would be more parks, less churches 
and gardening would be subsidized. '•All 
public florescent lighting would be 
banned and banking fees would be elimi- 
nated. Police would pick up garbage. 

All yes, if I had it my way. If I had it 
my way, I would have the pleasure of 
seeing my words made public, of having 
friends and strangers approach me to 
criticize or compliment what it is I’ve 
said, of being a part of sumthing creative, 
of having enough effect to provoke 
response. If I had it my way, I would have 
the opportunity to criticize and rant and 
rave and recount, to hurl my poetry onto 
pages seen hv others, to create and he cre- 
ated; and because of you people, I do. 

John Orhvd is The Art Dummy. He 
originally wrote about art when Ik • col- 
umn bewail in Ik 1 fall of 1999. If ll>e 
gods deem it acceptable, Ire skill return 
lo ibis space in tk' fall. 



Forget Size 5 Girls, It’s Just a Number 




“Ik' awakened and knowing say: 
body I am entirely, and nothing eke; 
and lire soul is only a word for some- 
thing about the body." 

-Nietzsche, Thus Spoke Zanithustni 

"(It is) no measure of health to be 
well-adjusted lo a profoundly sick 
society." -author unknown 

I wear a size 4. Just kidding, no I don't. 
Some jeans just say I do. It kills me to 
admit this, but I bought them at 
Abercrombie & Fitch. This chain, despite 
the fact that they sell crappy (not to men- 
tion sweatshop-produced, but that's anoth- 
er topic) clothes that fall apart, makes peo- 
ple like me, who normally take about a size 
8, fit into jeans that say 4 on the label. So 
how do they do this? Do not question the 
l»wers of magic. Or rather, marketing bril- 
liance. For as all women today who weren't 
raised in caves know, to appear smaller in 
any way, even if only on a single tag that no 
one else sees, is to be intrinsically better. 

Jeans arc always an issue. In The Body 
Project, Joan Jacobs Brumberg states: 
"because the body is a proxy for the self, 



selecting clothes for it is a vital concern," 
continuing that "girls typically evaluate 
their success or failures in dressing rooms 
at the local mall or department store." But 
these concerns become problematic and 
somewhat silly when we remember that, as 
she writes, "because every female clodiing 
company develop its own sizes and pro- 
|)ortions, there is no standardized equiva- 
lent between body measurements and 
size." She goes on to argue that: "The lais- 
sez-faire nature of sizing for American 
women makes shopping for jeaas a physi- 
cal, as well as psychological, struggle that 
is difficult at any ige." 

I went on an adventure last weekend. 
Tuvo friends and I spent hours in The Eaton 
Centre and at shops on St. Catherine. 
Though at one point we succeeded to steal a 
pair of jeans from another shopper's hands, 
we did not set foot in a dressing room, nor 
did we purchase any clothing. My friends 
and I took on this project in order to con- 
finn something that, as women, we all sort 
of know, but can’t quite internalize. Our 
equipment? Three state of the art tape 
measurers from the dollar store. 

We detennined the actual measure- 
ments for the waists and hips of nine differ- 
ent brands of women’s jeans, sticking to 
Lags that displayed a "regular fit," and ask- 
ing the sales assistants for size equivalents 
when only European or waist measure- 
ments aiqxarcd. Upon reluming home, I 
took out my data and made a chart. It's fair 
to say that I've never seen anything so non- 
sensical since my botched high school sci- 
ence labs which inspired me to become an 
arts student. 

Of the jeans we suneyed, found in 
Roots, Urban Outfitters, Benetton, Le 
Chateau, Zara, and The Gap, along with 
name brands such as DKNY, Levis, and 
Diesel, not one pair corresponded to its size 
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Commentary 




Arts Tavern Ads Offensive 

I am able to take a joke and I am not 
a champion of political correctness per se. 

I am, however, offended by the advertise- 
ments I sa 1 around campus for the Arts 
Tavern. Specifically the poster that calls 
you ugly and then tells you that you 
should go and get drunk and then it won't 
matter anymore. To find that a student 
organization, that is suppose to represent 
all the arts students of McGill, is celebrat- 
ing the abuse of alcohol in such a man- 
ner is something that should not be 
accepted. 

I am not in favor of making McGill a 
'dry campus,’ but it must be said that it is 
incidents involving the misuse of alcohol 
that is pushing the university to look seri- 
ously into this direction. The nature of 
these advertisements, especially with the 
horrible cases of sexually inappropriate 
activities connected with the misuse of 
alcohol at McGill events, is just all the 
more reason for the university to take the 
drastic step of removing drinking from our 
campus. 

If students are not able to clearly 
demonstrate that we are able to control 
ourselves and use moderation then I 
believe the university will have no other 
choice. Having university officials see pub- 
licity like this spread around campus is not 
likely to make them wish to continue to 
have alcohol served at events. 

The Arts Undergraduate Society should 
continue to provide the students with well- 
planned events, however they show some 
levels of respect in the ways tiny choose to 
advertise. There are so many other very 
funny and interesting ways they could pres- 
ent this event to students without being 
outrightly offense. 



Aaron deMaisonncut v-Kaml 
UOArts 



Gavrasiiing Article Sheds Light on 
Problematic Arnn des 



I would like to thank Sean Carrie and 
Jon liricker for their follow-up article on 
the "gaybashing allegations" against 
McGill Rcdmen which appeared in the 
Hour on March 15. Since The Daily seems 
to be the only campus paper to have given 
this matter any coverage whatsoever, I'm 
going to make use of your commentary 
page to open a discussion on the issues 
alluded to in your March 26 article. 

It is no surprise that alleged harassers, 
Redmen Steve Colwell and Mike Freer, 
were in your words "more than a little dis- 
appointed" by the Hour's conslrual of the 
incident as a gaybashing. This term, 
which applies to verbal or physical 
attacks of a homo-negative nature, is a 
point of contention for all parties con- 
cerned. Colwell and Freer 's roommate, 
Dan Cotc-Rosen, seems to have been most 
concerned in your interview with denying 
the survivor’s account of the incident and 
explaining the incident as the result of 
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On Making Eye 
Contact with 
Scammers 

The new crop of panhandlers have 
become more discreet about their dire situ- 
ation, and in turn, have ruined things for 
everyone. They use the “I’m lost, which 
way is..." method to get you talking, and 
then they ask you for money. They know 
that people will ignore them if they lie list- 
less in a store entranceway. So they 
approach people, looking fairly presenta- 
ble, and ask things like "do you speak 
English?" "I locked my keys in the car," 
"Are you from this city? I just moved here, 
and I don't know which way the museum 
is. Can you show me?" Once the conversa- 
tion Ins begun, their hope is that they’ll 
have put a small dent in your sympathetic 
ear. 'Ibis always elicits a bad reaction from 
me. I'm not going to give the guy money 
either way. If he knew that I only had $20 
to last me until my next paycheque in two 
weeks, he'd know better than to ask me for 
change. 

Although I may appear to be a cynical 
bitch from hell (something I've learned to 
take is a compliment), essentially I erase 
interaction with other people. Which is why 
it disappoints me that everyone is so 
scheming nowadays. I can't even walk 
around my own campus without having 
someone stop to tell me "wow, I think 
you've got gnat style!" to which I respond 
"thanks," and then, she says "I'm selecting 
only 10 young women to I» part of a fax' 
s|iecial day of pampering at the Xiang- 
Xiang spa" to which I rescind "what do I 
have to buy? What do you want from me? 
I'm not interested if there's something that 
has to lie bought" and watch her rush away 
to accost another student with "a great 
look." 

It's gotten to the point that if someone 
tells me they’re lost, I don't believe them. If 
someone says "excuse me," I assume they 
either want weed, cigarettes or money 
Sometimes these people who have been 
hired (or relegated) to pester strangers try 
to force things like flyers, samples and 
coupons on me. If I refuse, they find a wav 
to stick one in my bag or on my wind- 
shield. 

Finally, we have the standard group of 
men who feel com|ielled to badger women 
while they're walking alone or in groups, 
but that's not really a new thing. It’s just 
another reason to avoid talking to, or mak- 
ing eye contact with, anyone, because 
everyone knows that these guys think that 
they can get a pretty face to stop and talk to 
them, maybe they can woo her into their 
liants with a few "channing" words. 

Wlierc did all these sketchy people come 
from? And- why have they spoiled any 
chance of me ever trusting a stranger again? 



biology: "two guys, a little testosterone, 
nothing more." Meanwhile, it seems that 
their coach, Chuck McMann, is setting a 
fine example by down-playing the seri- 
ousness of the incident based on the fact 
that no charges have been pressed. 

But perhaps the most problematic 
issue brought up in your interview with 
McMann is the Redmen coach’s concern 
with image over substance. If McMann's 
main concern is that his and his team's 
"image may be tarnished" by such allega- 
tions, it’s no wonder that in the end the 
Redmen would "like to see it just rest." It is 
always easier to ignore this kind of hate 
crime than to address it and consider its 
rqiercussions on the lives of survivors of 
sexual harassment. 

And next time, please try and make 
your photographs more relevant to the 
issue at hand. I suspect that if less celebrat- 
ed members of the McGill community had 
been accused of a hate crime on or off 
campus, a Daily article is well-written as 
yours would have included photographs of 
the alleged aggressors, which, as the sur- 
vivor found out, are readily available on 
the internet. In the end, is there more than 
just snow covering up McGill's Redmen? 

Jordan Arseneault 

U2Arls 

Plating with Members Can’t Hide 
Racist Motivations in Pouce Kjlung 

Nick Rontiris (letters, March 19) 
apparently so enjoyed his use of numbers 
in his recent defence of the New York 
Police Department. Rontiris’ reaction, 
though, used said numbers selectively, 
providing concrete evidence only where it 
suited him. 

First, some numbers of rebuttal: four 
officers approached Diallo as he entered 
his apartment building. Seconds later, 43 
shots had been fired. Here it behooves me 
to reiterate this most crucial fact. Forty- 
three shots were fired. Further forensic 
evidence released by the NYPD and pub- 
lished in The New York Times, Chicago 
Tribune, the Boston Globe, the New Yorker 
and Harper's Magazine (among others) 
prompted estimates by forensics experts 
that at least 12 of the shots that hit Diallo 
were fired while he was on the ground. 

Second, the motive: one of the officers, 



speaking under oath, later explained that 
he was prompted to shoot when he saw 
Diallo reach into his back pocket on the 
right-hand side. The officer inferred in 
retrospect that he was reaching for his 
wallet to present his ID before the shoot- 
ing began. Perhaps this is the refusal to 
freeze to which Rontiris alluded. 

The crux of the matter, however, is on 
this point. The description of the suspect, as 
Rontiris noted, was "African-American 
male, medium build." Now, over three mil- 
lion black jieople live in New York City. Of 
them, it is a fair estimate that half are 
male. Of those 1.5 million males, think 
how many could have what is so ambigu- 
ously à'scrilied as a "medium build." 

Diallo was a victim of racial profiling, 
guilty of being black in a black neigh- 
bourhood in the heat of a police manhunt. 
My goal here is not to insult police officers 
or question the necessity of their profes- 
sion, but to strike down the objectionable 
and uninformed opinion that Diallo’s 
death resulted from necessary use of force 
implemented upon a pursued suspect. My 
goal is to examine the potential tragedies 
that may result from racial profiling in 
law enforcement. My goal is to make it 
clear that it is disgraceful that a white man 
in the US can safely reach for his wallet 
while a black man will be presumed to lie 
reaching for a gun. 

Liam Moran 

Ul Music 

Tut; Daily’s “Accidental" Faix Pas 

This is a comment about a quote 
ap|iearing in your issue of March 5. The 
quote was written by your "Visiting 
Gounnande" Aubryn Wetherbc in the sec- 
tion “Feasts of Fury." 

The quote ap|iears six lines before the 
end of the article. I suspect that the 
expression intended was “coup de foudre" 
rather than what is printed. Please notify 
that the quote she used has a completely 
different meaning (e.g. an extremely 
explicit sexual connotation), so you can 
pick it up for the bloopers edition which 
undoubtedly will be very rich and enter- 
taining. 

% 

Mart-11 ubert Nicole 

U2 Math 




I ’ve heard many urban folk point out 
the irony in the fact that although they 
live in high-rise buildings with hun- 
dreds of other people, pass by thousands of 
people in their city each day, they feel lone- 
ly, disenchanted and detached from the rest 
of the world. In essence, they're lonely and 
seek companionship. 

On the other hand, many |ieoplc who 
live in rural areas and are somewhat 
removed from the bustle of city life and 
crowds Ixiist strong friendships with dis- 
tant neighbours and a stable, family foun- 
dation. I used to lie a very outgoing |vrson 
who was eager to make new friends. Carpe 
Diem used to be my favourite expression - 
if I saw a cute guy waiting in a bus shelter, 
I'd talk to him. If I liked a girl's hairdo, 
she'd bear about it. Nowadays, not only am 
I reluctant to talk to stnuigers for fear of 
tiefriending a total weirdo, but more often 
I'm pretty sure that it's because they won't 
acknowledge me in the first place. I only 
say this because I know that I pretty much 
ignore any stranger who starts a conversa- 
tion with me, ever. Why do I do this? Maybe 
the girl with funky, sequin-riddled hair 
wants to know where I bought my book- 
bag? Or |ierhaps die lovely couple on the 
comer wants to know which direction 
Schwartz's is? This is what I always tell 
myself when someone makes eye contact 
with me. And so I comply, and acknowl- 
edge them. I think to myself, 'maybe this 
person has something to say to me,’ or 
wants to be my friend. So I let them speak, 
and without fail, they always want the 
same thing from me. Money. 

I've gotten so fed up of being 
approached on the street, on the McGill 
campus, in shopping malls, while washing 
my hands in public washrooms - any- 
where that one of these |ieople thinks there 
is money to lie made I barely even look at 
people anymore for fear that they’re going 
to try reel me in. Certain people are easy to 
avoid; for example, bums aren’t usually 
very pushy when it comes to asking for 
money, although they can be found circu- 
lating the odd McDonald’s or Starbucks 
bothering patrons, or disguised as deaf 
people selling key chains. But let’s face it: 
you can generally recognize a person who 
will overtly ask you for cash, right? Wrong. 



Katharine Slicb is a U3 History 
student. 



Life...(it felt spongy)^ Claire Blanchet 
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Goat’s Milk, Spider Silk, and a Worrisome Lack of 

Openness in McGill’s Research Labs 






gemment 

bv Zacii Dubinsky 

M cGill Scientists Gagged by Biotech 
Firm: Company Can Censor 
University’s Research. It could 
have been the story that launched my 
investigative journalism career. 

Instead, if it were published now it 
would be the end of it - and any ho|>es of 
financial solvency for the next few decades, 
libel lawsuits costing what they do. 

It's all because of two measly lines of 
text: "Since McGill does not allow secret 
research to be carried out with its involve- 
ment, Nexia cannot prevent eventual pub- 
lication of the research results," 

But there's still some skullduggery left. 
Nexia is Nexia Biotechnologies Inc., a 
young and ambitious - and as jet unprof- 
itable - company launched by former 
McGill Molecular Genetics Professor Jeffrey 
TUrner in 1993- They have a neat, albeit 
controversial, idea that they’re hashing out 
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in St. Anne de Bellevue, around the comer 
from the university’s Macdonald campus. 

Nexia says it has successfully genetical- 
ly modified goats to produce spider silk in 
their milk. Spider silk? Goat milk? Yeah, 
well, it turns out that congealed arachnid 
saliva, read: cobwebs, are one of nature’s 
strongest materials, with twice the tensile 
strength of steel. Translation: Nexia’s 
Turner says a spider-silk cable the diameter 
of your thumb could stop a 747 jumbo jet. 
Translation II (slightly more practical): the 
US and Canadian defence departments are 
working with Nexia to make lighter "flexi- 
ble soft-body armour,” a.k.a. bulletproof 
vests, presumably for combat soldiers. 
Translation III: doctors can suture compli- 
cated lacerations with filaments of 
BioSteel, as the material is known, so that 
the stitches won’t tear as readily. 

Never one to miss a ride on the animal 
husbandry bandwagon, McGill forged two 
research partnerships with Nexia, in 1999 
and last year. 

Thanks to the Access to Infonnation 
Act, the research contracts between McGill 
and Nexia are mostly public. Both reveal 
mixed results about our university's atti- 
tude toward private, for-profit research. 



Consider: 

• The second contract stipulates that 
"McGill and Nexia will decide jointly which 
results are suitable for continued research 
and what to discontinue” (my italics). This 
clause means that our professors' freedom 
to pursue pure research or research that 
doesn’t immediately seem financially 
lucrative - formerly cornerstones of aca- 
demic science - have l)een compromised. 

• Nexia retains the right to vet "any 
propsed publication" arising from the 
research, including "theses and articles as 
well as seminars and other oral and written 
presentations." If the company doesn't like 
what McGill’s scientists are planning on 
publicizing, Nexia and McGill "shall nego- 
tiate an acceptable version." Again, our 
professors’ freedom to publish their work in 
scientific journals or present it at confer- 
ences - formerly cornerstones of academic 
science - have been compromised. Of 
course they do retain the nebulous right, 
mentioned above, of "eventual publication 
of the research results." But when is "even- 
tual"? And how doctored will the final text 
be? 

We also know that Nexia has been crit- 
icized by groups concerned with its ethical 



record. The company tinkered with nature 
to produce the world's first cloned goats in 
1999- B has also created proprietary so- 
called BELE goats, short for "breed early, 
lactate early," that it will use to generate 
BioSteel. These African dwarf goats have 
undergone forced hormonal changes to 
make them breed year-round. And then 
there's the bit about the military: the US 
army will outfit its vehicles in antiballistic 
coats of BioSteel annour, Nexia ho|ies. 

Exactly how immersed McGill -is in 
these ethically murky waters remains 
unclear, but this much is known; according 
to the documents, McGill has been involved 
in experiments with the aim of "increasing 
the milk yield" of the goats, which "could 
lead to higher milk production and belter 
quality of milk products" such as goat 
cheese. Of course accomplishing this, the 
documents reveal, will entail "using hor- 
mone treatment" - a contentious pro|»si- 
tion, since at least one major jurisdiction, 
the European Union, bans hormone treat- 
ments. 

Perhaps equally disturbing is what we 
don't know: McGill's redactors blacked out 
key passages of the released documents, 
including how much money Nexia is pay- 



ing McGill (from the phrasing of the con- 
tract, the amount appears to be well above 
the university's expected research expens- 
es); what the research budget is Iving spent 
on ("30 chickens and 30 rabbits" and "50 
goats," amazingly, escaped the censor's 
black marker); ;uid what’s in store for an 
undisclosed numlier of genetically nidi- 
fied mice listed in an appendix. Such 
details often s|iell the difference between a 
lienign private-public partnership and the 
gravest impropriety. 

The secrecy surrounding the deals in 
itself underlines a worrisome lack of open- 
ness and accountability on the university's 
part. It may lie a trite refrain, but it rings 
true: universities must remain transparent 
and accountable to the public. They must 
also be models of ethical conduct and pro- 
vide havens for the free dissemination of 
ideas. On the balance, McGill's contract 
with Nexia likely does the opposite. Too bad 
we can’t know for sure. 



Zach Dubinsky uus 7 be Daily's 
Features Editor in Fall of 2000 and Copy 
editor in 1999-2000. He is interning at 
The Gazette Ibis summer. 



Embracing the FTAA in the Name 
of Human Rights, Development 



BY MaKK E. lllGGtSBOTTOM 

W ith the FTAA summit scheduled for 
Quebec City in a few weeks, it is 
perhaps of little surprise that stu- 
dents filled the room to capacity at last 
Thursday's debate concerning the free 
trade agreement. Indeed, projects as rich 
in implication as the FTAA warrant com- 
prehensive inquiry and discussion. 

The debate focussed on the pros and 
cons of the proposed FTAA, with Concordia 
Political Science Professor Harold Chomey 
at centre-stage, opiiosite McGill Economics 
Professor Chris Ragan. 

Questions from the audience took a 
decidedly critical view of the FTAA, and this 
scepticism is not ungrounded.' To be sure, 
when so many parallels can be drawn 
between the FTAA and the capitalist impe- 
rialism that has characterised the 
exploitive trade patterns of the past, many 
well-founded concerns with the FTAA are 
legitimately raised. 

The main concern often involves the 
FTAA's implications for the environment, 
human rights, and social welfare in gener- 
al. Indeed, these factors should be the 
prime concern, and it comes with a caveat. 
i\nd it is this caveat that has made me pro- 
FT/AA. 



To put this in perspective, I will now 
look at a few alternatives to the FTAA. It is 
a short-list, between which lie a continu- 
um of possible (though not always feasi- 
ble) policies that nation leaders could 
work with. Finally, I come back to the 
FTAA and argue why, within this spectrum 
of policies we have before us, the FTAA is 
the most constructive and realistic of all 
alternatives. 

The first alternative is an easy one. We 
could do nothing and allow the developing 
world to continue on its current path. This 
plan of (no) action implies that the envi- 
ronment will continue to be destroyed at an 
alarming rate, and that incidence of 
oppression and exploitation will continue 
to characterize the lives of many women, 
children, and workers in the developing 
countries. This is clearly quite undesirable. 
In short, we can not do nothing: some- 
thing must be done. 

A second alternative is to have some 
kind of multilateral agreement - much 
like the FTAA - but one that is perhaps a 
little more exploitive of developing coun- 
tries’ resources and a little less concerned 
with human rights. This might involve 
entering a free-trade act that is drawn up 
by wealthy politicians - whom may or may 
not be in cahoots with big business - and 
is remarkably efficient in its ability to 
redistribute wealth from the |xx)r into the 
liockets of the rich. 



The third and final alternative is to 
implement a more humanistic approach to 
free trade. This would include a shift in 
focus towards the preservation - indeed, 
strengthening - of cultural values and 
local institutions. This can be easily 
extended to include an extensive policy of 
environmental protection, as well as 
human rights protection (in particular, the 
rights of children, women and workers). 
Such a Utopia would probably make Sir 
Thomas More positively giddy, and I think 
almost everybody can agree that this alter- 
native is the most desirable. 

Which leads directly to my caveat. I 
think the humanistic approach is a pipe- 
dream, and all the time that we siiend 
chasing that rainbow, the rainforest will 
continue to be decimated, and millions of 
people will continue to suffer in poverty. 
Something must be done. We must preserve 
culture and tradition, but people must also 
be able to provide for themselves. If it can 
not be guaranteed internally (as in the case 
of many - though certainly not all - devel- 
oping nations), then maybe it is time for 
the poorer nations to enter negotiations 
with the external world. 

It is important to note at this point that 
the FTAA negotiations are not being rushed 
through to completion. The FTAA has been 
in the works for over a decade already: in 
other words, each and every nation is being 
careful to protect their own long-run inter- 



ests. Nothing is being sacrificed easily, and 
certainly not for free. Cooperative trade 
must, by definition, be mutually beneficial, 
and even though the talks are behind 
closed doors, I am comfortably in the belief 
that none of the South or Latin American 
countries are being bullied into exploitive 
trade by the richer nations. After all, no 
country will ever willingly accept a trade 
agreement that makes them strictly worse- 
off. Instead, they will probably look for an 
outcome that makes their entire country 
better off overall. 

To lie more controversial for a moment, 
I would even argue that the FTAA will actu- 
ally stop - rather than promote - the dis- 
astrous so-called "race-to-the-bottom.” 
For example, the FTAA could simply fix the 
corporate tax rate at a certain level, which 
must then be observed by every member 
country. I believe the FTAA has strong 
potential to pennit a more careful and 
thought-out approach to development; an 
approach that will bring the greatest bene- 
fit to the greatest number of people. 

We need to drop our fantasies and look 
at reality. We need something like the FTAA 
to stand up for international human rights. 
We need to work with the FTAA to put an 
end to environmental destruction and 
enforce a shift towards sustainable extrac- 
tion. And yes, we need the FTAA to help 
boost the poorer populations to a higher 
quality of life (in the broadest sense), and 



this can lie achieved through mutually 
beneficial trade. The FTAA has the [tower to 
do this, and for this reason, we should 
embrace the FTAA. We must regard it as a 
tool to get the things that we care alwut - 
human rights, environmental laws, etc. - 
put into place. Progress takes time, but 1 
think a strong trade package embracing 
these ideals could - and should - be 
implemented in the next decade. 

I therefore propose, as a second-best 
foreign policy, and in the interests of the 
women and children, and of the environ- 
ment and labour force, for this and for 
every future generation, that we embrace 
the FTAA. It is the closest we can realisti- 
cally get to achieving a stable long-term, 
humanistic-type of utopia. 

This article should lie approached as a 
thought experiment. It is also intended to 
stimulate debate without being quarrel- 
some. 1 consider delaying (i.e. protests?) 
the FTAA as being - partially - contradicto- 
ry: we already have exploitation of people 
and environment in many of the FTAA 
member countries. Doesn’t it make more 
sense to promote an intelligent multilater- 
al agreement like the FTAA, and in particu- 
lar, one that includes explicit protection of 
the environment and human rights? 

Mark E. Hi^inbottom is a MAI 
Economics student. 
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McGill Daily 



The Judges 



The McGill Daily was very lucky to get such stellar judges for the 2001 edition of 
the literary contest They were: 

. 

Andrew Pyper, Short Story Judge. Pyper is the author of short story collection 
Kiss Me,' as well as the much acclaimed novel Lost Girls. Pyper is a regular con- 
tributor to The Globe and Mail; Quill & Quire and Saturday Night He has a BA. 
and an MA. in English Literature from McGill, and à superfluous law degree from 
the U of T. Customers who bought titles by Andrew Pyper also bought titles by these 
authors: Jonathan Stone, Stephen Horn, Michael Kimball, David Long, and 
Thomas H. Cook. He lives in Toronto where he is hard at work at his second novel. 

Eric Ormsby, Poetryjudge. Ormsby is author of four collections of poetry, one of 
which will appear this April with Véhiculé Press under the title of Araby. His poems 
have appeared in. The New Yorker, The New Republic, The Malahat Review, 
Descant, and the Paris Review, among others. He’s been involved in writing and 
editing poetry since he was a teenager, but won’t specify when those teenage years 
occurred. He is the Poetry Editor for the Porcupine’s Quill Press in Erin, Ontario. 
Pretty good for a McGill professor, huh? 

Carmine. Stamlno, Poetryjudge. Stamino has published two books of poetry, 
The Sew World (1997) and Credo (2000)’. He has published his poems and essays 
in a number of national and international publications and is a regular reviewer 
of poetry for The National Post and The Gazette. He has recently been appointed 
poetry editor for Véhiculé Press and the V in his name is silent. 



This year's McGill Daily Literary Contest was a resounding 
success. We had a deluge of entries- 56 poems and 24 short 
stories. It was a lot of work to coordinate that many entries, 
twice as many as last year, but it was worth it 

Many thanks to our hard-worldng judges who carefully 
selected the winners from a great group of contenders. Thanks 
also to those who donated gifts, especially Simon Dardick at 
Véhiculé Press, and the McGill Bookstore. 

Winners should call The McGill Daily office or; email' 
uncascroogc@hotmail.com to inquire about how to pick up 
their prizes and certificates. Prizes include $25 dollar gift cer- 
tificates to the McGill Bookstore, books from Véhiculé Press, 
McGill Daily t-shirts and other miscellany. 



J. Kelly Sestruck 
Simon Rabinovitcb 

literary Contest Coordinators 



Short Story Winners 



Jonathan Regier won first place, but we couldn't figure out how to get in touch 
with him. He either didn’t submit a phone number, or we lost iL From his story, 
we surmise that he’s a good guy with dark hair and nice teeth. We think he stud- 
ies at McGill. Something. 



Sarah Boothroyd, (spawn of the Wc(s)tcoast [the Lower Ralnland, to be more 
specific)) chooses an extra-large medium for expressing her commitment to cre- 
ativity. Her means for approximating meaning include thought, conversation, 
written word, music, costume design, visual arts, and political activism. Sarah 
will do her utmost to avoid denting her $10 000 porcelain dents as she rides her 
2-wheeling silver steed across the continent this summer, ns part of a protest 
against Canada’s lack of commitment at Kyoto. She is studying Philosophy, witli a 
minor in World Religions. 



Julia Dow is a U1 Arts Student in English Literature. She likes to sleep, cat, smoke 
cigarettes. She’s been writing bad poetry since she was 14. She has no cat, but 
wishes she did. She's allergic to cats, though. 



Poetry Winners 



John Lennox is a U2, English Lit student. He was born and raised in St. 
Catharines, Ontario. He currently attends McGill. He has worked with Montage 
Creative Review since September 1999. serving as Editor-In-Chief since September 
2000. lie’s got that sonnet thing down, we’d say. 



The name’s Jennifer Blais, native of Montreal, U2 Physiology student, and head 



ed for a career in forensic science. I’ve been writing for ages - 1 remember in 
kindergarten, most people were drawing pictures, and I was writing little stories 
about magic bunnies! Eventually I’ll have a bestselling novel or two - as soon as 
I can find time to write them. 



by Lukas Rieppel 



Jackie Klein is a U1 Cultural Studies kid. She hopes to one day graduate and 
become a superhero. In the meantime, she enjoys drinking coffee, watching 
movies, and putting papers off until the last possible second. 



Sherwin Tjia is the author of Pedigree Girls and Gentle Fictions, both to be 
released this year from Insomniac Press, lie is both a particle and a wave, On May 
1, he wants you to check out his new website www.pedigrecgirls.com. 



Eve Pickles was bom in Edinburgh. She spent time in Florida as a child and 
hated it, and ran away from home at 17. She smokes heavily and skydives regu- 
larly. She is doing a Master’s Degree in Political Science and is External and 
Government Affairs coordinator of tire Post-Graduate Students' Society. Her last 
name, It should be reiterated, is Pickles. 
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The Violins 

by John Lennox 



The violins betoken solitude, 
a bubble piercing perfect air. The gate 
is open to the garden, blooms dilate. 

We will return to our bodies, still imbued 
with all the pinnacles of finitude. 

This little bridge that wavers with our weight 
collapses later for no reason. Wait— 
a chorus of trees provides a path, a mood. 
Through the gate begins the process of unseeing: 
the sense of sunlight lapsing by the side 
of the house, of you, alone in the clearing, 
about to walk back through the woods, between 
two hollow trunks which fall behind you, hide 
the shape of your body disappearing. 






And Then 

by John Lennox 



And then the thought of death is just a thought 
or absence thereof, a word behind a word. 

She stood before a mirror, body blurred, 
and thinking, somehow I am what I’m not; 

I’m not the mere reflection of a thought 
behind a thought behind a word. I’ve heard 
the bells and sirens sing, and they conferred 
eternity on bells and sirens. Caught 
in that pure sounding was the blue array 
the sun left on the table. In the end 
the always is always a never, and the light 
is always out In time for sleep, one night 
you woke and thought you stared into the wind 
one second, one indelible delay. 



Judges* Comments 

Carmine Stamino: And Then is a nice sonnet, 
there is a vivid intelligence combined with an 
exacting fortnal instinct. 

Eric Ormsby: The Violins is a skillful and grace- 
fully executed sonnet that remains simplein lan- 
guage and conception but which is quite moving 
as well The meter is bandied with assurance from 
the opening line "The violins betoken solitude" 
which sounds like the "attack ” of an instrument to 
the final feminine rhyme of "disappearing" There 
are beautiful touches too: "all the pinnacles of 
finitude" is just one example. 



MENA PLANNING 

Experienced meda corartiant ntd pubfcsi is owlobleferkx- 
liry and stxdents who loied ol year on o research doament or 
prcjecl and now wonl to let the medo in on tie» wrt! 
Experienced wdeo produce» also crvaiabJe to ihoo(/edl corpo- 
rate videos deiaing yyx wort! 

fetevision, radio and pnrt are ol voting lo hear oboul your 
wort ond were here lo id them about id! Getting on the Ironl 
poges, here ond abrood, is great kx blue projects and lutin 



ol 0 wteron PuMdsl and with a txghqualty video reetd Ifou've 
seen you coleogues on be news ond now it's YOUR tun! 
Reosorxile Ram. 15 yeors experience in be news business, a 
Masters Degree, on enviable rolodex ol contacts ond 0 lenoa- 
lyya/lnewrlonjet!! 

For mare iniormotvan nxxbeods^botnolaxn 



k'W ■ U ! 1 1 4 ;llj , , S I 1 1 



Where con you find 0 program that combines the needs of young adults ond seniors in a harmonious 
combination? How often do you hear about a program so well established ond so unique that has sustained 
16 summerc ol success, bringing joy, fulfillment ond personalization ol core lo the senior population? 

Once ogain, Maimonides Hospital Geriatric Center, a 387-bed long term care laality in Cote St-Luc, is 
recruiting High School, CEGEP, ond University students lor its MISSIVE program (Maimonides Intensive 
Summer Session lor Individual Volunteer Experience). This unique eight week program (lune 26- August 17) 
provides individuals contemplating a career in healthcare, social service or other related professions, with on 
interdisciplinary experience ol working with older odults. In addition, there ore daily lectures, workshops given 
by health core professionals, tours ol other institutions ond students receive hands-on practical experience in 
varies deportments ol the hospital. 

For more information, or if you are interested in joining our team of dedicated and motivated 
students, please contact Kim Weippert - Missive Coordinator at 483-2121 local 311. 



« Telecom company 
) seeks Italian and 
Tifkish speakers for 
chat fries 

Great envirorment Metro 
Mcgffl. Serious only. (514) 
879-0362 ext227. 



SIENA SUMMER MUSIC 



«•> 

It «a 



i>t i/| 



Culture, language, travel, 
concerts, Credit/non-credit! 

Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals; July 20 to August 19, 
2001 Cost $1,845 U.S. Special low 
cost charter flight; Write/call: 203-754- 
5741 

SESSIONE SENESE PERLA 
MUSICA/ARTE 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury, CT 06706 
website: www.sienamusic.org 
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First Fiscs 

Short Story 







by Jonathan Regier 




I 

On June 25 , three days after school 
ended, Michael's mom was killed while 
jogging. An elderly man, seized by a 
coronary, bucked forward, clamped 
down the gas, and snatched her up with 
the fender of his pearl-coloured 
Cadillac. She was thrown some 30 feet 
into a weary patch of suburban bushes. 
Michael, who had been playing nearby, 
heard the ruckus and struck out for its 
origin. He didn’t resist when a neighbor 
eased him off his mother’s body, lie had 
been picking leaves from her face, stems 
from clotting ears. 

That was the summer between 




trous falls. Ludcllj^her father was a well- 
respected physician, » medical care was 
never remote; although there was little 
science could do for the condition itself. 

As a preventative measure, she wasn't 
even allowed to participate in gym or 
recess. But the odd thing was that, when 
we were playing alone, I remember her 
possessing an unmatched grace, a 
dancer’s purity of movement. Lilly would 
easily lose me behind fences, easily soar 
on while I untangled my lumbering self 
from a cunning root 

She came over my house one day 
after lunch, and we decided to head off 
into the woods, an expansive bird sanc- 
fourth and fifth grade. Michael spent tuary that bordered our development and' disappeared In the growth, traversed 

most of it on “vacation”; my parents The woods existed as a separate world thê^caskèt’s boundstry into surrounding 

r,„r,.„i„ for us — it was free of adults; I never saw t earth. The lowered sun played upon the 

an alarm clock in the woods, nor a grove and deepened the green of the 

teacher, nor a doctor, nor even a book, sapling’s canopy. Lilly and 1 A 



My fingers began to bleed from 
under the lip of my nails, and the pads 
on my fingertips were chafed badly. We 
kept on until, finally, Lilly hit a solid 
plane. We fanned away the remaining 
muck to uncover a wooden rectangle, 
five feet long, the breadth -of a collar- 
bone. Lilly very slowly craned over her 
forearm and pried her fingers between 
the board and the outer soil. She pulled 
outward, revealing the insides of a rot- 
ting casket 

Roots had broken through the porous 
wood and run themselves about the cav- 
ern’s whole, so you couldn’t find Its bot- 
tom. Insects of several species emerged 

'’j’jf' ‘ -J it 1 1 



wouldn’t divulge anymore. They forbade 
me to visit his house in the days imme- 
diately following the accident, and I 
wasn’t allowed attendance at the funer- 
al. “Exposure to dead) is too much for a 
child," they said from their room one 
night. 

Michael and I were best friends. By 
some quirk of probability, we had shared 
class each year of our short academic 
life. During the summers, we spent near- 
ly every day together. Once, we even 
pricked our index fingers and touched 

them, mingling blood. When he left, 

then, I was gloomy, but in the days that 
followed he and his situation began to 
occupy less and less of my attention. 1 
was taken up in other things, with other 
friends: I was playing baseball for a trav- 
el-team; my family made several trips 
upstate, downstate, out-of-state— more 
than usual — probably for the sake of 
kindling these exact effects. By mid-July, 
Michael had virtually ceased to exisl 
That’s the way it is with kids. 

II 

During the latter half of July, Lilly 
and I whittled away time together. Lilly 
lived a few blocks down the street, but we 
had only become friends the previous 
school year, when, thanks to a nose- 
bleed, 1 had the pleasure of meeting her 
in the nurse’s office; she was malinger- 
ing, accusing the principle of secretly 
poisoning her juice-boxes. We took to 
each other immediately. 

Lilly was a strange girl. She had a 
disease of the nervous system and was 
consequently live most injury-prone per- 
son I'd ever met. During the course of a 
year, she managed to badly scold her 
hands twice — she regularly had disas- 



That afternoon, we were far out in the 
sanctuary; past a well-known stream. 

Lilly and I had been walking for 
about an hour. Within the boundaries of 
die stream I knew the moss by heart, but 
i had never really ventured out any fur- 
ther. Lilly didn't seem worried. Though 
the flora began to thicken, she proceed- 
ed effortlessly and walked as if familiar 
with the territory. She was very quiet too. 
Multiple times, I tried questioning her 
confidence, to no response. 

Finally, she spoke. "We’re almost 
there." She pointed to a tight, circular 
little grove of saplings, almost indistin- 
guishable from the surrounding trees. 
We walked quickly and, entering the 
grove, found a boulder at its center. 

“Ok, now help me move this," said Lilly. 

"Why? Lilly you're crazy: it’s huge. 
We can’t move it" I was very confused. I 
thought she was joking. 

Lilly ignored me, setting her shoul- 
der to the rock. Sighing with exertion, 
she pushed, but it wouldn’t move. 

“You have to push. It’s big, but if we 
both push, we’ll get help." 

"Help? Lilly, what are you talking 
about?" Lilly ignored me. 
Dumbfounded, I stepped up beside the 
rock to help her, I had no choice: she 
knew the way back. We both struggled 
momentarily before the boulder seemed 
to move miraculously of its own accord. 
There was an imprint in the earth but 
nothing below. Lilly implored me to help 
her dig. limning to her, protesting, I per- 
ceived something so unspeakably sor- 
rowful in her face that I knelt without 
dissent and made my hands into shovels. 



seemed 

absorbed in the forest scene, and, though 
my fears had been growing, I now felt a 
certain peace, a release of some tension I 
knew to exist only as it abated. 

Lilly touched my arm. I wanted to cry 
when she looked at me. She thanked me 
and dipped herself into the casket. She 
laid herself on the twisted roots and the 
pillows of dirt. Things became terribly 
clear — her absence the last month of 
school, her disorder, her contradictory’ 
grace. Though she had known more 
pain than I could ever understand, she 
was smiling at me now. I closed the cas- 
ket and rolled the boulder, which must 
have weighed five hundred pounds, over 
her resting spot. 

The trees parted their branches to 
lead me home. 

Ill 

By the end of summer, I was begin- 
ning to miss Michael. Feeling cheated 
out of a best friend, I started riding my 
bike by his house every afternoon, hop- 
ing to find their car in the driveway; it 
was a blue Mercedes. 

The last week of August, I saw the 
blue Mercedes. Michael answered when I 
rang the doorbell. 

"We just got back last night," he said 
as 1 took off my shoes. He and his father 
had been down in Florida visiting 
Michael’s grandparents. "It was fun. I 
swam everyday. Guess whose signature I 
got?" 

We were in his kitchen now, and 
when I had exhausted all my guesses, he 
took a slip of paper from his pocket, 
unfolded it and gave it to me. Arnold 



Schwarzenegger had signed it. 

“I got it at Universal Studios— my 
grandpa took me. Arnold was a nice guy, 
and he asked me how I was doing. I told 
him my mom just died." 

“What’d he say?" 

“Nothing really." 

"Oh." 

Michael told me more about the 
great time he had in Florida, about how 
his grandparents let him stay up late 
and basically do anything he wanted. 
‘They felt bad for me, I think." 

“Hey, you wanna sec something?" 
Michael asked. It was a rhetorical ques- 
tion, but Michael still waited for me to 
nod; he was polite kid. We walked down 
the hall to the living room entrance. 

Michael told me to stay quite as we 
entered the living room. His father was on 
the couch, passed out with his back to us, 
badly smelling from ten feet away. He was 
clutching a dress. Pressed between him 
and tiie couch, the dress hung its top part 
over his shoulders and back. Michael 
walked over to the couch and selected a 
beer can off the soiled carpet I watched 
him turn it over in his hand, turn it over 
again. It tinkled softly as he studied it 
Michael balanced the can on his father’s 
head, the matted hair, and kept his fin- 
gers hovering near. We both laughed. 

I waited, somewhat frightened his 
dad would awaken, while Michael went 
off to the kitchen, lie returned with some 
greasy looking forks and a wooden 
spoon. Dragging the plastic toy box from 
the other end of the room, we 
approached his dad again. We put the 
handle of the fork in his ear, and laugh- 
ing, laid a Popsicle stick plank from the 
fork prongs to die can. The stick held. 

In this way we made a fine castle. 
Along die cliffs of his back we spotted 
watchlowcrs, and support columns were 
taped to his shoulders. W’e crafted but- 
tresses and spires from broken cups. His 
deliberate inhaladons and sobbing exha- 
lations were the breathing mechanisms 
of. an underground furnace. Army men 
transported deadly freight along the 
crooked road of his top leg, and, injured 
in earlier batdes, diey kept on, kept 
watch, kept fighting upon and falling 
from the cliffs; somedmes diey even died, 
though not for long, since Michael's 
army men seemed to have dwindled in 
numbers over die years. I had die idea to 
de some ribbon around his dad’s wrist 
and crouch at the couch's end; Michael 
called out dial enemy troops had been 



spotted, and 1 raised the drawbridge. 

When the game got old, we left his 
dad in that state, a fortress, as we once 



knew him. 




and l went out in the woods 
later that day. Michael told me that he 
wanted to: visit our ship, which he had 
missed the whole dme in Florida, so we 
made the rugged trip to where it sat. 

Far within the sanctuary, reachable 
only by a deer trail, there was a ship, an 
old cracked and splintered sailing rig 
that had somehow ended up in a fetter 
of boughs and branches, maybe five 
miles from the nearest road. The trees 
around the rig were old — we had no 
clue where it came from; Michael would 
fabricate a new source for the boat, a 
new means of deposition, a new captain, 
every time we visited. It was once the 
hast)’ work of a wary man who, thou- 
sands of years ago, saw a portentous 
cloud and overheard some rumours 
concerning a Noah fellow. Another time, 
it was the effect of a twister on a family’s 
Sunday trip; we checked inside and out 
for bones, but never gleaned any evi- 
dence. When we sat in the boat now, we 
didn’t speak for a while. 

"1 can't think of anything," said 
Michael. 

"You can’t think of anything? What? 
It's easy. How about if a drunken captain 
decides to surf a tidal wave?’’ 

"That’s stupid. It’s stupid and I can’t 
think of anything. Anyway, I’m the one 
who makes the stuff up." 

I let it go. Michael was looking at the 
ship’s floor, bending a twig between his 
fingers. A breeze kicked up, tenuously, at 
first, and then with more confidence. 
Moist leaves started to rasp and fall and 
drop onto the ship, over our hair and 
splayed legs. Michael kept without a 
word, lie looked at me. 

“! still can’t think of anything." 

I stared at my feet, trying to uncover 
(lie source of my uneasiness; Michael 
and 1 had sat in long silences before. 
Michael suddenly took my hand. He 
twisted himself round and, before I 
could react, kissed me, pushing his lips 
onto mine. I drew backward, surprised. 

We sat on the ship until the sky dark- 
ened. I felt as if had stumbled into a 
room not yet meant for me. And though 
we had some brief, irrelevant conversa- 
tion, Michael wouldn’t look at me until 1 
saw him again the next day. 
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by Sarah Boothroyd 



book on its test’thdr virility. One specialist, 

“Ya mean she bit’ch ya?" Geraldine ;^and ;walchr the 'sidewalk approad»;^''!^. lifs .l^'&nibber dinghies, recom- 
asks Eric. Geraldiile is an Irish woman ' durées - 110 - 130 - 150 -175 - and my mends V^tiiw^tU t]be platinum ^obule 

with a face round as a docfc^Ha son ; face is flat, smeared a^ajnst the pave- ' ^ * 1 * 

Eric buries his Kids are screaming. Then, there’s 






birtliday party hat trer^lingf fusciâ and 
lime sparkles as he sobs. Eric’s corduroy 
pants are a crumpled mound, exposing 
him knee to waist. Minus his small ani- 
mal whimpering, quiet has squashed the 
confetti and cake hoopla that stormed 
the room only minutes before. An 
opaque silence replaces giggles. The 



logne 





__ po th.V 
V.ciigs into the 



ir removes a chunk of hamburg- 
: flesh, while I watch the faded ski iP 
poster on the ceiling that says: “Iiye.qn^^' 
the edge, but don’t fall off." My face swells 
unrecognizable. All blue-purple rhodo- 
dendron hue around my.chln and cheeks. 

Dr. Fraser wiggles his flashing tools to ges- 
ticulate the verdict: "Yes, you need a root 
canal on the front left tooth...Hmm let’s 



J atearnbft_. 
me 

she’s waking up’’/ “She’s^'^'^ 
around’’/ “Good as new." Seans 

V ?*\ 

cement purloined my front 
From then until the adult tooth' 
wear a plastic falsie, vrit^ 
ig|to a plastic* 

children stare, eyebrows furrqj^,.:v!;i^ a plastic, 
mouths round, studying EricV 'baife* ' plastic âttia m ' - — 
behind 

two parentheses 

ing his ivory skin. The symmetrical ÿÿ.'BMX'fl^ngo^pInk and teal and 
crescents, one smiling, one frowning, ,' tbugh-girl-toni-boy thrashing the 
arc drooling a sanguine lane down his neighbourhood on treaded wheels, 

hamstring. Hand-breaks and all the high-tech finer- 

ies, I slide over curbs and around curves 

2. faster than even Dobermans can run. 

More molar dolor: Kathy’s fingers My Funky Brewster inspired three pairs 

wear lilac and mint studded dentist of socks blaze a cotton pastel trail wher- peanut brittle is now like walking on stilts 

rings. 1 1er nails wear the orange hori- ever I soar. Hitting rumps of driveways made out of glass, 

zons of a Kraft single slice sandwich. 

Over her knuckles, the skin is tight as an 
open umbrella. And white as a snow- 
bank. Her hands are holding her hands 
tight toward her sternum, pressed 
against the toothed zipper of her fur- 
lined parka. It’s as if my mouth had 
drawn a dotted line across the width 
each finger, a treasure-map trail from 
one side to the oilier. 

3. y J|| 

Construction workers on the road up 
ahead arc bouncing on mechanized 
pogo-sticks. Dribbling like human bas- 
ketballs. Drilling into the road like a 
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and sudden take off, invisible wings flap, 
bye-bye handlebars, wheels, seal BMX 
= Bail, Mommy! eXcrudating. 1 plant 
my mouth in the asphalt soil of my 
neighbours driveway. Blood sprouts 
enthusiastically. Salty sticky, the ocean 
lapping against my tongue.' Mommy! 
My front teeth are pushed so far up into 
my gums I can hardly see them. Little 
white tips peaking out from thick petals 



6 . : 

Creeeck-crack. What was that? My 
body is suddenly a building I’ve never 
visited before. Blood is playing musical 
chairs on the fumiturë of my mouth. 
My front teeth are rimmed red, wearing 
crimson berets. Low slung, they’ve loos- 
ened their suspenders and are dragging 
ray tongue. Teeth dangling like wind 
of pink flesh. The worst pain. The next chimes; Lippy mouthy toothy grinned 
day pliers pulling them out of my gums, gal gone Smash. My teeth: a porch upon 

which blood swings. White rocking 
5. . chairs of bone. My teeth sticking hori- 

Whitepussacperchedon mygum,so zontal from my gums: a plank upon 
I eat toxins with every swallow. A body 'which blood walks, belly flops across my 
tattooist with a giant needle on a road of produces one litre of saliva a day. I take lips, sinks down my chin. Miles and 
** j.r.iia...L_,..n„ mine with pus, thank yoa;A^r, perfect- • miles of smiles behind me. 



skin. The sound clunks rhythmically, 
cramming its incessant bangbangbang- 
bangbang into the strceL I decide to fall 
down. I want to see if my will can over- 
ride instinct. And so I start falling down. 
Evenly. Not falling into my ankles like a 
skyscraper exploded, but rather like a 



ly round igloo nestled above my front 
right tooth. It melts everyday, the run off 7 
coating my tongue. The dentist can make 
no dent in the mysterious pus sac except 
to call it a “fistula." The endodontists end 



A titanium 



up poking hot and cold and pain into my 



Teeter-totter-tooth, 
implant will do. 

Teeter-totter-teeth, it’ll cost a nose 
and a knee. 
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by Lukas Rieppel 
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Julia Dow 



I do not recall the true names of 
things. It is possible that I never knew 
them. Or, perhaps I knew them once but 
now 1 have forgotten. 

That summer, I sleep in many beds, 
pass through many arms. The men all 
hid adieu without grief, it is as though 
they know that they can be replaced in 
the next city. Before I sleep with Prague, 
I try to remember in my head. In my 
head, I hold up two hands, fingers 
spread. One, fold down the finger so that 
it curls into my palm, Salzberg. T\vo, 
Vienna. Three, Budapest. Four, Budapest 
Five, Budapest (but you must under- 
stand, I was in Budapest for a long 
time.) Lovers number five: a perfect fist 
Could count another one In Salzberg, 
hut I never do. Six, Prague makes six! 
After Budapest I tell myself. No more, it 
is futile, but sometimes you open your 
mouth to say something, and you do not 
hear yourself speak. 

The tram tickets that year are embla- 
zoned with a triumphant logo. This is a 
city that has outdone history, escaped 
the passage of time. The turrets here are 
green, unbombed, have memory of nei- 
ther bombs nor sirens. And there Is so 
much cobblestone in this city. 

I want to tell you a love story. 
Understand that when he is posed above 
me, between my legs, and we are staring 
at his brother, being daring (young 
spontaneous foolish) about sex, verify- 
ing whether his brother has well and 
truly passed out or not, that we may con- 
tinue, I did not know. And when he 
enters me and we begin to giggle, he 
presses his hand hard against my 
mouth, he breathes admonitions in my 
ear, I cannot help it, I could never help 
it. lie had a face that could control 
itself. I do not 

The night that I am finishing the red 
wine, and it is like this: It is like a 
movie. The girl has wine-stained lips. 
She is cheap, hurt, loose. She is cvcry- 
boy’s girl, they want to save her and she 
wants badly to be saved. She wears 
shirts, mildly translucent, that fall over 
her breasts, which are prominent She 
wears shirts that slip off her shoulder, 
revealing a thin bra strap. She makes 
them think of sex. She does and does 
not want to. It is like a movie, and love 
scenes, as well as more sordid events, 
occur in slow motion. 

You must imagine it They sit trans- 
fixed on a bench. lie is sober. She holds 
the plastic bottle loosely, and offers it to 
him. He demurs. She finishes the wine. 
She slurs, "Now I am well and truly 



drunk.” She has the italics known by 
cheap drunks. He has a British accent, 
thick hair, a jaw that speaks volumes. 
She has a mouth full of grief, wine- 
stained lips that tremble. There is a tear, 
that slips, that pauses, clutches the eye- 
lash, the single tear (just like in the 
movies!) on her cheek, runs sjow sjow 
. slow it doesn’t want to let go of her face, 
clings to the bottom of the chin and final- 
ly falls. And that hand, his hknd, this 
hand of her lover’s brother lifts: thumb to 
the unnamed curve under the eye. Holds 
face. (Close up on hand.) The music 
does not swell There is the low hum of 
. silence in a large, unoccupied— save for 
two potential lovera^-room. 

All consolations are depressingly 
simple. (Don’t cry/ Please.) Shouldn't 
;he b^mol^M that? Isn't there a 
thread of desire that binds them togeth- 
er despite the bright fluorescent light? 
Shouldn’t his words be profound and 
appropriate? ‘ 

Somehow they are closer now. Knee 
to knee to knee to knee. The space 
shrinks, evaporates under the strain of 
temptation. Face approaches face. Close 
up on his wide mouth, her parted Bps. 
Hear them inhale, not move, preserve die 
moment, wallow in the scent of— her . 
neck/his aftershave. So close and still 
they do not have to do it. She hears him 
breathe. He does not have to betray his 
brother, she does'not have to betray her 
lover. They are cheek to check, almost. 
She secs very clearly his earlobe. The 
eyes close. Of course it must happen. It 
happens like that in the movies. 

So it all goes to hell. Profoundly, 
appropriately. 

' I lie with him by the' river bank. It is 
dawn, and rather cold. We have been 
there for hours. We say nothing. 

Walking through a square on our 
way to Roxy. There are many squares in 
this city. In 1968 , Soviet tanks roll 
through certain of these squares, crush- 
ing blood into the cobblestone. This is so 
that thirty-some odd years later, North . 
Americans pre- and post- college may sit 
and sing with the bad Italian guitar 
player on this blood. This is so fast food 
hamburger and shish-taouk stands 
might be erected on the blood, and thus 
better serve the., post-club crowd that 
weaves drunkênly through the threaten- 
ing blue of dawn. ■ 

One morning my lover awakes, and 
relates to us his dream. Ilis blue eyes are 
shot transparently with discomfort lie 

says to me, "I dreamt that J was 

fucking you. I dreamt that he came into 



this room, and I was sleeping, and he woke 
me up and waved his big dick in my face 
and he laughed at me. And all I could 
hear was his laughter, echoing in this 
room." But, he turns to his brother and 
punches him affectionately. " You’re such 

a cunt , J ", he says. I look at my 

lover, transfixed, and without guilt, 
because it had not happened yet How can 
he know, even before it happened? (There 
are undercurrents, of course, his brother's 
hand stroking my sandal-less foot under a 
table, his mouth to my ear, a flirtatious 
glance, a generous and intimate gesture). 

I am wearing a white bedsheet, wrapped 
loosely around the body. I climb into his 
bed, take his, lower lip between mine. His 
face is scratchy and he dosés his eyes. Ido 
not look at ids, brother. 

- 1 dream of. myself abandoned in the 
; light, red blood pooling from my ears 
and mouth, trying to catch the liquid in 
my hands. And I have never known this 
much blood. I wonder at it even as it 
spills out and I become weaker. It is so. 
red, so warm, so thick, tracing lines in 
my fingernails and thighs. 

When I look at my conspirator, I pre- 
tend that what has happened has not 
actually happened. I pretend that I do not 
understand the look in his eyes, (pretend 
that I regret it and that I am solely focused 
on my lover, all the while I hold the gaze 
of his brother for longer. For harder and 
multilayered gazes. I try to threaten, 
seduce, pry information from his face, 
from under his flesh. I do not stop to 
wonder if it is me. In fact, it is not me but 
a more insiduous, tainted form, bleeding 
in the streets. . 1 only know the extended 
pleasure of this indecision. But we find 
ourselves admitting the unspoken when 
we are alone, in the movement of an eye- 
’ brow, the way he looks at my mouth. 

This is not a love story. Imagine: It 
is their last night in this city. They go 
from bar to bar. At each bar they stop at, 
careening drunkenly throughout the 
Old Town, the clock imprinting the sky 
with time, she exercises less and less 
caution. She runs her thumb along her 
lover’s lower lip, she exults in it. She 
waits for her lover’s brother to disappear 
so that she can suck on this lip, or better, . 
she waits for her lover’s brother to 
return so that he can watch it. 

She asked him the night before 
(around dawn, very cold and grey, she 
lay on top of him and he lay on the grass 
and she shivered. All noise was amplified 
including the illicit beat of their hearts.) 

- How do you feel when you see me 
with him? 



- What do you mean? 

- How do you feel? What does it 
make you feel? 

-I don’t know... I don’t... 

- You do know. I know you know.’ 
Tell me. You like it 

- No. Yes. I don’t know. Yes, I like it 

-Why do you like it? 

- 1 don't know — It makes me want 

you more. 

Laughter. Shivers. 

- Because we’re masochists. Because 
we’re very... bad... people. 

- Because I want you. 

-Because I want you bo Hi. 

The night before they leave is a cele- 
bratory night in many ways. Of the inti- 
macies that only travellers can indulge 
guiltlessly in, ihe unconditionals that 
occur away from home, and that will 
never be found again, neither in that 
place (now known) nor at home. 

• Pan to the fate of the betrayed broth- 
er emerging from die washroom to dis- 
: ï cover his brother and his lover wrapped in 
each other’s arms, heads rising and 
falling according to the cadence of.the 
bar. He stops. We see his eyes close briefly. 
Open. Close. He returns to the washroom. 

The other one stops, he says, Wait 
Stop. She is pressing her mouth to his 
neck, running her fingers in her hair. 
Stop, he says. 1 saw him. What? I saw 
him. What? 

It is better to see what follows in 
silence (through a pane of unbroken 
glass); pain is best consumed and 
understood without noise. And nothing 
can be said, in any case. It must happen. 

It must happen that he speaks with her 
In private. That she wonders if the water 
in his eÿes is from the smoke. That tears 
spill over her cheeks and she sobs, 
(many tears, is this weeping?) and he 
cannot help but hold her though his lips 
tighten and a silent sigh runs through 
his eyes, He is momentarily weak and he 
grants forgiveness, he says: You made a 
choice. ( She stares at his mouth.) If 
you choose my brother, fine. 
That’s...okay... But you cannot have us 
both. He says, You made a choice; and 
he holds her as she sobs and she *; 
breathes, you must understand, 1 told 
you, I said, do you remember? 1 could 
love you. How are things of such impor- 
tance accomplished in so little time? He 
feels his lungs crush against his 
insides— twice. TXvice lost, twice lost. 

He can no longer speak to either of 
them, and he can no longer look at her, 
mussed and streaked. He regrets this 
whole city, he would like to swallow his 



memory. He paces while they wait for 
the tram. He looks into the river. (An 
American boy that they mocked three 
days ago boasted that he fucked some 
girl on a famous statue on the bridge in 
the middle of the night. Supposed to 
have been lucky. Sure, Tim, they had 
said.) The swans float, awkward and 
beautiful bobbing masses of white, the 
black of their beaks tucked into their 
wings. The peddleboats are tied to (lie 
port, in peeling reds, blues and yellows. 

It is like a movie, meaning: she is guid- 
ed by what she knows of film. After her 
lover’s brother leaves (on an earlier flight), 
and her lover has disappeared into the 
crowd, she is overtaken by the urge to find 
him. To tell him something, to make it bet- 
ter, to alleviate this weight, to repair this 
unbroken city. She realizes that no words 
will unweave the frayed threads of desire. 
But still, she opens and closes her mouth. 

So I look for him, for his dark head. 
But there are too many heads to sec his 
own. I listen for his voice, but there arc 
too many voices to hear one. The curve 
of a boy’s lips like the bow of a skilled 
archer, seen in passing, and his name is 
on my lips, overpowering. I forget his 
brother immediately, but I do not forget 
him. And I do not understand why. 

At two o’clock I have wandered 
around this city for three hours, sleep- 
less, the dirt of the past six days is 
encrusted behind my ears and in my 
eyes. I want to stop but I cannot. Each 
time it is not him, and a tear slips out 
and I am stupid for regretting this, and I 
am stupid for doing this and having 
done it in the first place. I know he will 
be at the airport at three o’clock and I 
want to go there, run across the tarmac 
and throw myself down, offer myself as 
sacrifice for die deed, but it will not be 
done. A face against the sky, a sigh 
reverberating off of Hie tackily uphol- 
stered chairs, the red pulsing of impa- 
tience (how long before the next con- 
nection), the sleep creases in cheeks, the 
click of the plastic meal tray, the cramp 
of your toe, the whirr of recycled air, the 
wheels scraping and the grunts of han- 
dling one’s own baggage: I long to know 
the drama that occurs in hubs of trans- 
portation, where declarations of love 
will not be doubted by observers. 

Instead, I find myself in a park, near 
to the Canadian Consulate. I look at the 
leaves; it strikes me that it is almost 
September. There is a void I do not 
understand around my heart. I witness 
(lie wind caress the trees, and I shiver. I 
think I will go home soon. 
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by Jennifer Blias 



In a weed-scattered soul, 
Sticky-thomed tendrils 
Thread the trellis of a wooden heart, 
living leafy curtains 
Shun the golden lifelight 
Until the wood mosses and softens 
And the leaking sap, 

As it traces winding tear-paths 
On the dusk-withered bark, 

Traps (lie moths that flutter past - . 
New neighbors for the worms within, 



by Sherwin Tjia 



She is breathing her life away in here. At 21 , she is so cool she 
couldn't even give a shit about not caring. Touselling with the 
monsters in her head, she isjoan of Arc with a fashion sense. She 
wanted out from behind the counter, to ask inappropriate ques- 
tions of her customers. When asked if she would have done it, she 
said she would have liked to have had the time. Someone asks 
her for another café au lait with cinnamon. All the soft people 
standing around this enchantlngly vulgar girl, who takes their 
money with one hand and makes change with die other. She 
wanted to dash out the frontdoor and join the sleepy blondes in 
their shiny black cars surfing through the runnels of snow like 
trout along Crescent street The people pulsing, new love on 
everyone’s lips. Her first kiss made her want to dirow up. People 
remember her as the maddest girl in school. Her eighth grade 
prize-winning speech: I’d like to live in nuclear winter. She 
remembers every Enid Illyton adventure she’d ever read. Every . . 
chapter. She’s got talents. People tell her. She can be completely . 
charming. You’re going to do what she wants you to- but you’re 
not going to mind. She knows how to say things to people so that 
they'll want to do it She is blessed with die insane cheekbones of 
the moment. She has a drawerful of dssue-thin lacy under- 
things, a closetful of slinky little slip dresses, and she loves the 
way she smells. This from a girl who had at one point given up 
being a girl. Today her to-do list reads: hang out, dress up, make 
stuff, have do's, and have rivers of money (lowing in the door. On 
her break she pens medculous napkins full of her still- seedling 
dreams. The empire up and running. Correspondents in every 
country, registering the global local scene. Music festivals, mag- 
azines, records and media. Something for everyone. 
Pedestrian.com. She sits in the sun and says to herself, pretend 
you're tea. I am bengal spice, I love to seep into my surround- 
ings, steep die world. She read things and realized that she was 
not outside of it. In the name of art she would push people off of 
ledges, seduce them into following their bliss. She always knew 
that making things was good for people. The monster would be 
fed every lovely person on the planet. In the name of art she 
would throw a party. In the name of art she would have a ball. 



Judge’s Comments 



Eric Ormsby: His is a nicely succinct poem with surpris- 
ing language in almost every line. He compounds usu- 
ally work very well, e.g., “sticky-thomed tendrils" or 
“dusk-uitliered bark." It ends with a little jolt that is at 
once wry arui scary: “ new neighbors for the worms with- 
in." 



Judge’s Comments 






Carmine Stamino: I like the conversational brio, the exu- 
berant talkativeness, of the writing. The lined mote at a grab- 
every-detail-and-riff-on-it imagination. 



by Lukas Rieppel 
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Judge’s Comments 



Eric Ormsby: / like the use of rhyme here and the sense of something almost like a 
nurser)' rhyme but with a sinister nuance. 1 here is a bantering quality that is effec- 
tive. The ending falls off a bit but lines like " Sharpen the beak/with a mololov comb," 
give the poem a lift. 



Flight 

by Eve Pickles 



Ruffle the feathers 
to |icmieate the flow. 
Straighten the crest . 
of the wing, and let go. 
Sharpen the beak 
with a molotov comb, 
peer into the eyes - 
black indigo. 

Balance the tail 
on a cloudless sky. 

Search for the horizon, 
preparing to fly. 

Jest with the bird! 

Remind him to dance 
with the fallen waves 
and brass peaks above. 

Fall back in transit 
as die wings spread out, 
don’t blink in die sunshine, 
don’t try to cry out 
don’t jump to the sky 
when you see him rotate. 
Don’t hesitate 
to exhale with pride 
as lie flies to die stars 
and vanishes from sight. 



by Bartek Komorowski 
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Fun Facts About Our Founder 

Â II right. Well come clean. It's all been a joke. Sometimes It was a funny joke, sometimes an overdone joke. Nonetheless, 
for tlic last 36 Issues, we hare been blalently and unapologetically making up a man's history. Here are the facts: W.E. 
Gladstone Murray founded The McGill Daily in 1911 . He then went on to be die first chair of the CBC and worked at the 
League of Nations. That bit about him being a woman? False. Related to Jesus? Nope. The inspiration for Some Like It Holt 
Uh-uh. Father of Anne Murray? No. Used comfort women? Inexact, though possible. Invented die dtennos? Negative. 
Discovered dreadlocks? No way. Tire original master florist and blindfolded neurosurgeon? That was Osier. Creator of a race of 
androids shoodng fire out of dieir steely red eyes and founder of Cleveland? We were mnning on empty diere. Anyway, a salute 
to our founder and a fine end to 90 years of student journalism at Tire McGill Daily. As W.E. would say, “Pip! Pip!" • 
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Scene 



bvJ. Kru' Nestruck 
Compendium Compiler 

[Enter A & B\ 

A : God damn. 

B : No way. 

A : Impossible. 

B : Absurd. 

A : An affront to all that is good and 
decent. 

B : An affront, indeed. 

A : llorwndous. 

B: I am experiencing a bout of 
apoplexy just thinking about it. 

A: Sinister. 

B: Deviant. 

A: Frankly, disgusting. 

B: An aberration. 

A: Horrendous. 

B: I am totally sangfroid at this hebe- 
tude. 

A: A hegemony of hebetude. 

B: Heebie-jeebies. I have the heebie-jee- 
bies. 

A: Such harlequinade. 

B: Hellish! 

A: Hideous. 

B: Heresy. 

A: Hereditarily hypocritical. 

B: Everything has gone all higgledy- 
piggledy. 

A: ‘Tis hogwash! 

B: Absolute hokum! 

A: Too hoity-toity for the hoi |X)lloi, eh? 
B: Hateful! 

A: Harum-scarum! 

B: Homoerotic! 

A: Homeopathy! 

B: Homogeneous! 

A: Back on track, here, for a moment. 
Are you not amazed at the hostility? 

B: Bewildered by the hospitality! 

A: Truly, nothing but hannony! 

B: Incredibly hamtonious. 

A: It is Ixiute couture. 

B: They are headstrong. 

A: Making headway... 

B: Headlong to health. 

A: A spiritual hedonism? 

B: Such heavyweights! 

A: Hearty souls! 

B: Heavenly! 

A: Oh so, wonderful... 

B: Awesome. 

A: Amazing. 

B: 1 am dropping to my knees in antic- 
ipation. 

:V I can't wait. 

B: / can't wait! 

A: Shall we go right now? 

B: I wouldn’t miss it for anything. 

A: We are truly blessed. 

B: Anten. 

[Exeunt] 



Scrawls 



by Various Comix Jammers 



IT WAS 1RS THAN 
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The comics on this page were produced by the artists at Casa del Popolo during a comix jam on March 28. On the last 
Wednesday of every month, cartoonists gather at the Casa (4873 St. Laurent) and jam until the wee hours of the night. The next 
one will be held during the Blue Metropolis Literary Festival (April 14 at Hotel des Gouverneurs, I4h-20h, 14 15 Saint-Hubert). 










The Daily’s Weekly Canadian- 
Literary-lcons-Cooperating-to- 
Get-a-Car-Moving Photograph 




This week: Author and Literary Contest Judge Andrew Pyper helps Margaret 
Atwood, alias Grease Monkey, push a car. Hoorah! 

Next week: Robertson Davies helps Mordecai Richler change a tire. Slay Tuned! 
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When Canadian Journalists Go Bad 



bvJ. Kelly Nestruck 
Compendium Paperclip 



B uilding on Michael Enright's 
resounding success in his April 
Fool's joke pretending to interview 
Jimmy Carter on This Morning, we expect 
the rest of Canada’s chattering classes to 
jump on the bandwagon. For those of your 
who missed the tomfoolery, Enright called 
an actor portraying Carter a "washed-up 
peanut fanner" while discussing lumber 
subsidies. It was so realistic that The Globe 
and Mail printed an article about it on the 
front page. 

1 1ère are excerpts from some upcoming 
fake interviews with former US Presidents 
done by fiunous Canadian journalists. 




Reagan 



Naomi Klein interviews Ronald Reagan 



Allan Fotiieringiiam interviews 
* Richard Nixon 



Klein: Do you think you were elected and 
then re-elected for your policies and politi- 
cal prowess or because you created an 
appealing brand for yourself? 

Reagan: (pause) I sa 1 here your book is 
called No Logo. No. Lo. Go. 

Klein: You've got to get up pretty early in 
the morning to pull one over on you, eh? 
Reagan: It's morning in America. 

Klein: Aren't you dead yet? 

Reagan: I can't recall. 
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Nixon 

Jan Wong has Lunch w ith LBJ 



Johnson 

David Frum interviews Bile Cunton 



Clinton 



Foth: Richard Nixon. Can I call you 
Bitchard Fixin’? 

Nixon: No. 

Foth: You have rather big jowls. Are you 
aware of that? 

Nixon: You should talk. Nice (expletive 
deleted) hat, nabob. 

Foth: Could you please stop moving your 
jowls like that? 

Nixon: This interview is over. You won't 
have me to kick around any more. 



Wong: Would you like some pepper, 
Johnson? 

Johnson: I'll take your pepper, and put in 
my desk drawer. 

Wong: I used to be a prestigious journalist. 
Witness how I have fallen. 

Johnson: I empathize. 

Wong: So, how many kids did you kill 
today? 

Johnson: You have Tabasco sauce on your 
chin. 

Wong: Racist. 




Frum: You tried to govern as an old-fash- 
ioned Lyndon Johnson Democrat, raising 
taxes, calling for lavish grants to big cities 
for public transit and subsidized housing, 
and proposing a sweeping new system of 
national health insurance. Do you think it 
was this misreading of public opinion that 
cost your party the Congress in 1994? 
Clinton: It depends what your definition 
of 'was' is. 

Frum: I wTite speeches for Bush now. 
Clinton: I ran for President for the same 
reason. 

Frum: I really hate you. 
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by Ian McKelur 
The McGill Daily 



Tell me more about quack medicine! 



Very well. One of the most egregious 
examples of medicinal quackery was the 
thousand year-long belief in the four 
humours of the human body. 

The concept was first forwarded by the 
Salerno School of Medicine, an influen- 
tial (crackpot) academy which flourished 
around 1000 A.D. The belief was this: just 
as the world contains four elements (fire, 
air, earth, water), so the human body 
contains four corresponding humours - 
blood (fire), yellow bile (air), phlegm 
(earth), and black bile (water). The 
health of a patient depended on the 
maintenance of a proper huntoural bal- 
ance. For example, "someone coughing 
up phlegm, which is cold earth, would 
need to ingest an excess of 'hot' foods, 
such as peppery foods or even animal 
blood, to counterbalance the cold." 

The theory became more elaborate 
when the doctors at Salerno 'discovered' 
that each individual already had a “dom- 



Clinton: I know. 

Frum: Not to mention the rest of your 
family. 

Clinton: lia, ha, ha. Your mother would be 
so proud. 

Frum: Don't you waggle your finger at 
me. 



Avt Lewis invites Gerald Ford on 
CointehSpin 



Lewis: Welcome Mr. Ford. 

Ford: It's a pleasure to be here. 

Lewis: Wait! Watch out for the boom mike! 
[crashing noises] 

Ford: Betty! 



inant humour" which must be factored 
into any remedy. According to the experts, 
"an excess of black bile would create a 
‘melancholy’ person (gloomy and soli- 
tary) while a 'sanguine' person had an 
excess of hot moist blood coursing 
through his veins." A doctor, therefore, 
would need to prescribe very specific treat- 
ments to restore a patient's proper 
‘humoural balance.' Notes medical histo- 
rian James Ricci: “For several centuries, 
the professor of philosophy also held the 
chair of medicine." What that means, of 
course, is that successive generations of 
doctors spouted "utter nonsense in ana- 
lyzing arcane humours." 

This theory remained quite popular 
until 1858, when Rudolph Virchow 
authored Cellular Pathology , a book 
which promoted solid cells over semi- 
imaginary fluids. 



Do you know what a Pet Rock is? I 
used to own a Pet Rock. I miss my 
Pet Rock! I am a rock! 



Hmm. In 1975, California adman Gary 
Dahl was out drinking with his pals one 
night when the topic of pets canle up in 
conversation. Dahl told his friends that he 
was sick of dogs, cats, fish, and birds. 
“They make a mess," he said, "diey misbe- 
have, and they cost too much money." Ilis 
solution: a pet rock. It was the ideal pet, for 
it was "easy and cheap, and it had a great 
personality." Hie group started hashing 
out the idea, and soon an American fad was 
bom. 

Dahl wrote the Pet Rock Training 



Manual over the next two weeks. The book 
contains step-by-step instructions for fos- 
tering a happy relationship with the pet. 
Highlights include “How to make your 
rock roll over and play dead," :ls well as 
“How to house-train your rock": “Place it 
on some old newspapers. The rock will 
never know what the paper is for and will 
require no further instruction." With every 
copy of the manual, Dahl supplied a real 
rock, which he shipped in a gift box shaped 
like a pet carrying case. 

Pet Rock made its debut at the San 
Francisco Gift Show. Neiman-Marcus 
ordered 500, and soon Newsweek ran a 
half-page story showing Dahl surrounded 
by his rocks. Within a month, Dahl was 
shipping 10,000 Pet Rocks every day. He 
appeared on the Tonight Show twice. Dahl 
claimed that “each rock [is] individually 
tested for obedience at Rosarita Beach in 
Baja, Mexico, More being selected and 
boxed." One million rocks sold for $3.95 
each. Soon, imitators flooded the market, 
and Dahl's career was ruined. 

According to professional fad doctor 
Ken Hakuta, such fads as the Pet Rock 
give people a brief moment of guiltless 
pleasure in an otherwise troubled world. 
Hakuta proposes his theory: "If there were 
more fads, there probably would be a lot 
fewer psychiatrists ... Instead of paying for 
$100-an-hour therapy sessions, you could 
just get yourself a couple of Wacky 
Wallwalkers and a Slinky and lock your- 
self up in a room for a couple of hours. 
When you came out, you'd lie fine." This 
from the guy who invented those weird 
bottom-of-cereal box sticky wall toys. He 
shouldn’t be trusted. 
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The International Jazz Fest is synony- 
mous with summer in Montreal. The 
luxury of walking down the street and 
hearing some of the world’s greatest 
musicians is an opportunity not to be 
missed. 

This year’s iine-up seems certain to 
live up to the previous year's with B.if. 
King, the Joshua Redman Quartet, the 
i’artricia Barber Trio, Dave Holland, 
Herbie Hancock, Patti Smith, and Bill 
Frissell to name just a few of the stellar 
performers set to grace our fair city's 
stages this summer. 

The 22nd annual Jazz Fest is a mix- 
ture of free and un-frce shows. While the 
'big' perfomiers may set you back a few 
clams, the free shows are not to be dis- 
missed. During the drudgery that is win- 
ter, thoughts of warm summer after- 
noons spent listening to great music on 
the streets of Montreal may seem but a 
distant dream. Fortuitously, summer is 
upon us. Bring on the Jazz. 

For mow information dxvk out 
uvw.monlrealjazzfcsl.com. or call 
871-1881. 



1,179,819 people attended 2,600 
shows at the Just For Laughs Festival last 
year. Funny people abound in this city. 
And this festival boasts funny folks from 
around the world. So if you feel you need 
to laugh at someone, head on over to the 
Just For Laughs Festival. Or they’re all 
gonna laugh at you! 

Just for Laughs runs July 12-22 at 
tarions tenues about tomi. For mow 
information call 790-llAHA or go to 
ttvw.lxtlxiha.com. 



Hop on over to 
the 

Montreal Beer 



If there wasn’t enough stuff brewing 
this summer, the Montreal Beer Festival 
will take place from June 14-23 at the Pier 
Jacques-Cartier in Old Montreal. 

You will be able to sample over 250 
beers, whiskeys and scotches, and live to 
tell the talcs. 

Aside from the Mondial Beer 
Competition, the fest will offer up beer 
workshops, numerous beer and cheese 
soirees and most importantly, home-brew- 
ing lessons for your personal edification. 

This year's event will also include a 
'Czechoslovakian Day,’ with traditional 



Festivals Everywhere: 



Lesbian Gele 

July 28- Aug. 4 
Le Village 



Montreal International 
Fireworks Competition 
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In Culture: Summer, Paper Clips, Equalizer, Strange Folks, Summer, Damon & Naomi, 
Andy Brown, Ann Coombs, More Summer and the Kitchen Sink Too. 
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The Gcid 



by Saraji Lazarowc 
The McGill Daily 







'was of wisdom from 
local publisher and 
small press guru 
Andy Brown 



C hoosing a summer reading list is a 
careful and delicate process. Of the two 
hundred used paperbacks you’ve 
acquired during the course of die year, you 
may want to wed out a few based on bad 
cover design or ridiculous font sizes to make 
your pile a little more readable. And while 
your Chapter’s-bought copy of Tuesday's 
With Marrie will thrust you into lowly con- 
versations with anyone over 40, it is 
Montreal’s smallest presses that purvey the 
more eclectic stuff on die shelves. Local pub- 
lisher and author Andy Brown is die force 
behind Conundrum, one of Montreal's small 
hut snazzy publishing enterprises. On Sunday 
I sat down with Brown to discuss all things 
Ixxakisli. I walked away with a much more 
nuanced appreciation of small prises and 
the charming clipbooks dtey chum out 
In 1996 Andy Brown founded 
Conundrum Press. Devoted to publishing 
diverse and unconventional writing and art, 
Brown and Conundrum have become a 
vibrant fora* in die Ixiundless world of books. 
As a Concordia master’s student in English, 
Brown Ivgan by publishing the work of his 
then roomale, Catherine Kidd. "When I first 
started, I didn’t know what die liell I was 
doing" says Brown. But Brown taught him- 
self rather quickly, as subsequent book proj- 
ects have proven. 

According to Brown, the independent 
press philosophy Is that of making quality 
objects considered deserving simply because 
they contain something interesting and 
wnrdiw hile, though that cm mean anydiing. 
That said, Conundrum's works are as diverse 
as they come. While Kidd's book has an 
accompanying soundtrack, Dana Bath's col- 
lection of stories, Whit Might llaie Been 
Haiti, is printed on poster-size blueprints and 
comes in an envelope. Tlien diere arc die 
one-dollar chapliooks, slightly raunchy 
comic books, and 'red' (read: meets all the 



Canada Council requirements for status as a 
Ixxik) tomes too. Pertiajss most notable is 
Lanoc Blomgrcn’s Walkups, a well-received 
collection of insights about the strange spaas 
we Montrealers inhabit. 

Books published by Conundrum have a 
beautiful, almost kœpsake feel to diem. But 
diese diminutive pieces of art manage to 
appear homemade and individual, without 
being shoddy or amateur. If die books were 
music, diey'd be more akin to a quality indie 
Libel product dien a 4-track garage set-up. 
This is because each book, as is die case with 
most small presses, is a patient collaboration 
Ix’tween die author, Brown, and Brown's 
credit card. Small presses rarely turn a profit 
because their chief aim is to spread the word, 
literally. Brown stresses die importance of 
inde|iendence in the process. As public fund- 
ing Likes away from the freedom of die press, 
small publisliers use their own funds to get 



die job done. Committing your credit card to 
a project is par for the course for Brown. 
Luckily, he manages to break even most of 
the time. 

Aside from risking his credit line on any 
project he Likes on, Brown also adds other 
aspects to the design process. I le designs each 
book with die aim of making it individual. 
Among die samples of his work Brown has 
spread across the table, node are even 
remotely similar. In fact, diere is litde to dis- 
tinguish them as Conundrum publications 
beyond die submerging swimmer that is dieir 
logo. 

"In Montreal, there's more of this isola- 
tionist feeling, dial of working in a minority 
language. There are a lot of talented artists 
here of all kinds, and it is much more open to 
these genre-bending sorts of things. People 
doing comics can also write poetry," said 
Brown. This persoail view may also fuel 



Brown’s desire to "treat publishing as a 
multi-disciplinary art form.” 

A myriad of anglo-altemalive presses 
have also helped to shape Montreal’s lively lit 
community and inspire people like Andy 
Brown. "I look to \thicule Press who was 
basically doing what I did in die 70s. Tliey 
had a gallery downtown and the)’ had dieir 
own printing press and Simon Dardick just 
ran die press. They would have people like 
Michael Ondaatje performing in die gallery 
and diey’d just be running off die chapbooks 
and selling them right diere. They' just kept 
building and now they’re one of Monlred’s 
most established publishers," Brown said. 

More importantly, Brown is impressed 
with die cohesiveness of the Montreal com- 
munity; where people are always colLiborat- 
ing with each other on projects. Brown him- 
self is presently working at the recently 
launched magazine, Matrix. This is all part 
of Brown’s vision of artists who publish not 
only their own work, but the work of others 
as well. 

An important role played by small press- 
es is dial of supporting unpublished writers. 
With this in mind, fellow indepent Cumulas 
Press set out to create an andiology for bud- 
ding young poets. The nineteen |ioets whose 
words grace die pages of Running With 
Scissors arc all under 24. In a reversal of tra- 
ditional roles, Cumulus Press will also place 
an unbound volume of work by established 
|ioet George Elliot Clarke inside die cover, 
effectively switching die convendonal notions 
of who gets publish'd where. 

Brown’s next project, Impure: 
Reinmting the Wonl, will be an oral histo- 
ry of spoken word in Montreal. Authors 
Vincent Tinguely and Victoria SLinton have 
interviewed 70 French and English artists, 
culling together a compreliensive and aca- 
demic discussion of the tradition. “It's a real 
cultural document," Brown claims. 

In die end, Brown finds dial die existence 
of small presses is positive? in more ways than 
one. Aside from publishing titles, die know!- 



Alternative 

Summer 

Reading 

The following stores offer an 
eclectic array of local writing: 

Fichtré 

436 de Bienville 

844- 9550 

Fichtré carries a wide variety of 
local zines and comics. 

Monastiraki 
5478 St Laurent 
278-4879 

The Word 
469 Milton 

845- 5640 

The Word carries most of ' 
Conundrum's publications. 

Walkups, by Lance Blomgren is 
available at bookstores 
throughout Montreal. 

Also, Montreal has become a 
Zine hotbed of late. Vallum, (a 
magazine of new poetry) 

Katsup (comics), Matrix (a 
newstand glossy) are just a few 
to check out 

edge that a forum for one's work exists can be 
a great ini|ietus to create. He stresses the 
importance of knowing there are places and 
audiences dial will be receptive to your work. 
"Because they (independent presses) exist, 
you sit down and write exactly what you wont 
to write." 

Brown's vision of a flourishing local lit 
community might seem endearingly utopi- 
an, but, dear readers, it does exist. It may take 
a bit more work to seek out the books you 
want to read from the surfeit of local offer- 
ings, but your efforts will be well worth it. 

For more information about 
Conundrum, check out uww.netro- 
rer.co/~alom/ 



Writers Descend on Montreal 

Blue Metropolis 




banter 



by Jonathan Momtctit 
He McGill Daily 

A s the Blue Metropolis Festival heads 
into its third year, it is rapidly becom- 
ing one the perennial literary events 
in Canada, and possibly North America. 
And the slate this year will only increase its 
stature. With writers representing over five 
different languages from countries as 
diverse as Chile and India, it promises for 
an eclectic couple of days. 

Established as part of the Blue 
Metropolis Foundation, the festival raises 
funds for the non-profit organization. 
Founded in 1997, it helps promote educa- 



tion in literature, and the arts in general. 
The festival itself consists of a series of lec- 
tures, workshops, and readings, all of 
which are o|ien to the public. 

The festival will begin with a ceremony 
on April 11th, where acclaimed American 
novelist and journalist Norman Mailer will 
lie presented with the BlueMetropolis 
International Literary Prize. Highly regard- 
ed for his World War II novel, The Naked 
and the Dead along other works such as 
Vie Executioners Soup, Mailer will be 
interviewed on stage following the ceremo- 
ny. Other notable authors who will lx? in 
attendance include Michael Ondaatje, 
Alberto Manguel, Britain's Margaret 
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winner in each of the two categories, one 
recognizing a Canadian, and one recogniz- 
ing an international poet. The prize, which 
is to be awarded annually, was designed by 
its benefactor, Scott Griffin, to remove some 
ip^hiniS^of the obscurity surrounding poetry, 
south pfthV i Indeed, the festival will see a slew of rcp- 
$ utable poets, both from Montreal and 
abroad, take the stage. In a series of three 
'SorÈe de PoÈsie’, poets of all different 
tongues will perform. The famous ‘under- 
taker’ poet, David Lynch, and Robin 
Robertson, Scotland's rising star, are sched- 
uled to appear alongside such Montreal 
talent as Ian Ferrier, Carmine Stamino, 
and McGill's own Eric Ormsby. 



The festival is sure to provide a dynam- 
ic atmosphere with attendees from all over 
the world. It is an occasion for Montreal's 
two solitudes to come together and cele- 
brate achievement in literature. With such 
conviviality its no wonder that Blue 
Metropolis is becoming as successful as the 
writers it celebrates. 

The Blue Metro[)olis International 
Literary Fist irai runs from .\pril till) to 
16th, taking place at the Hotel des 
Gourerneurs. For tickets call 844-2172. 
For a list of the many erents, many not 
listed in this article, chx'k tlx 1 website at 
innr.blue-met-bleu.com 
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Honourable Men 

McGill threatre class does Brecht proud 



Bv Jon Ages 
Culture Writer 

E lions German playwright and director 
Bertolt Brecht once had an actor reveal 
his manhood to tire audience only to 
douse tire stage with urine. 

Although the McGill tlteatre lab class 
interpretation of Brecht's Mann ist Mann 
may not have left as striking an impression as 
an actor emptying his bladder, their produc- 
tion of one man Is another man still proves 
highly entertaining. Rich with energy and 
infused witlTa blend of slapstick humour and 
sophisticated wit, I was fully entertained, not 
to mention content in knowing that the only 
scene involving lire ex|iosure of masculine 
flesh took place off stage. 

Myma Wyatt Selkirk directs this sea- 
son's mainstage production, staring David 
Greenwood, Simon Phillips, Laura Quinn, 
Greta Papageorgiu, and the rest of the 
McGill Theatre Lab class. Combining 
Brochtian Epic theatre and Commedia del- 
I'arte, the play follows Gayle Gay’s (David 
Greenwood) metamorphosis. 

Waking up in the middle of the night, the 
simple porter leaves his wife at home while 



he goes to die market to grudgingly pur- 
chase an unsavoury fish. Stumbling into a 
British Machine Gun Unit called The Scum, 
he is recruited into their bandit group. 
Initiating him with excessive amounts of 
alcohol and die scanlly clad women of a 
chintzy brodiel, diey transfonn him into 
anodier man. Presented initially as a fum- 
bling, flaccid civilian, Galy Gay changes into 
a stalwart Rambo-esque military killer widi 
an oversized machine gun at his hip. 

Bridging Brecht's epic theatre and 
Marxist ideology with the Commedia del- 
I'arte movement, Selkirk provides amusing 
insight into today's corporate society. She 
injects the play widi a contemporary rele- 
vance, by suggesting consumerism as die 
only true Western religion. 'Diming a Pagoda 
into a lucrative tourist attraction, a business- 
man showcases a drunken gunman as a god. 
Luring camera todng customers, he calls, 
"Come and see die east, but do not forget the 
collection plate, because as Confucius says, 
‘even a god must eat!”’ 

IXqiite some weak points, die actors add a 
great deal of endiusiasm to die wiy, sardonic 
script Widi laura Quinn's seduedve presence as 
die MC, we barely note the set changing 




No men in sight 



leliind herwliile site undresses on stage. (She 
suoaxiiilly sustiires our attendon dirougliout 
the play's many twists and turns.) Greta 
P.qagporgiu Ls rivetting as die sultry and erode 
prostitute leader, Widow leocadia Begbick. 
Portraying an intelligent, indeiwident, and 
powerful woman, site yields a complex sexuali- 
ty. Reed Hilton resembles closely Charlie 
Chaplin's conxdic stylings in his |xirtray:d of 
tlx clumsy Jese Malioncy. Simon Pliillips is 
hilarious in his interpretation of Charles 
Fiirchild. Marching in a manner reniiniscent 
of Hitler, lie |»rlniys a virile sex machinewho's 
ini|iotenl widi his pistol. Ik' play’s most nodee- 
able weakness is David Gnuivvood's lackluster 
perfonhanoe of Gay. Physically, he maldies the 
scraggly Gay, hut his inconsistent energy 
deducts from an otlxrwisc dglit prodixlion. 

Adapting Brecht’s script, the Theatre 
lab Class presents a witty and enjoyable 
production of one Man Is another Man. The 
eye candy of lingerie clad women with top 
hats might single-handedly validate the 
prire of admission. Fortunately, the stage 
stays dry. 

one man Is another man runs until 
April 7th. Shows are at N:00 pm, regular 
admission is SI 2, $6 for students. 



Summer Flicks, Random Picks 



bv Emily Johnson 
7k* McGill Daily 



yr -rrihat are sununers for hut sitting on 
\ X / the beach, reading, swimming, or 
VV just wandenng around. That's the 
idea at least. But once summer comes your 
remember dial it is filled widi swarthy days 
when you can't move from die heaL Hits Ls 
die one ;md only reason to explain die exis- 
tence of summer movies. We don't much care 
what we see, it's the air conditioning we want 

The summer when Phantom Menace 
came out, I think I went to see one movie the 
whole time. That one, I was dragged to. Dap 
tm/xicl. What a dumb name. It should’ve 
been 20 minutes long The movie starring 
die colossal wave, packs ils many character 
actors oascreen as they could grab. And then 
can't get anyone lietter than ha Leoni. And 
wlio decided to make action flicks widi 
everylnxly dying at the end? Such a cop-out. 
Try ing to be all deep. Can you imagine Steve 
McQueen and Paul Newman getting 
stuck at the end of Towering 
Inferno ? But now we've got this 
existential-type humour dial 
allows us to laugh at our- 
selves as a s|xcies, and find 
death really amusing. I sure 
was happy when Tea’s 
upturned gaze was washed ,,- 

out by the wave. 

Well, I trial to fake it, 
hut I know very little 
about this year’s d 




new round of blockbusters. You know, maybe 
you'll see Josie ami the Pussycats, maybe 
Blmr, whatever. Summer for me is a good 
time to catch up on diose movies I should've 
seen .Dr. Stnmgeloiv, Mue Mini, Ikkkies, 
Fritz the Gil, UHF, London Fills Me, Humid 
and Maude. My motive for writing is to aid 
people in the selection process. There is so 
much more dian just die new releases. There 
are those nights when you come home 
exhausted from playing all day, and die wind 
begins to come on, and die breezes from the 
lake cool the air, and you feel like watching a 
fun, crazy, stylized ganster flick like The Sting, 
or die cloudy, dizzy turns of Chinatoini or 
Body Hail. Basically, anything set in New 
Orleans, or starring Ellen Barkin. Alfred 
Hitchcock. Polanski. Rosemary's Baby. 
Jhwe ttys of the Condor. 

But my specialty is surely odd-ball 
movies. My dad started it, I think, when he 
made me watch Elephant Man and 2001: 
A Space Odyssey when I was 10. One film 
he recommended was Blow-Up 
(Antonioni), which centers 
around a single photograph 
which by chance has 
become evidence to 
murder. The Pillow Book 
(Greenaway) is another 
strange one, in which a 
woman is obsessed with 
drawing calligraphy on her 
lovers' bodies. Films 
like this arc intrigu- 
t ing; there is some 



point being made about the medium of 
film, of art, through that medium. Usually 
I don't "get" it, but the best films are the 
ones which remain mysteries. 

The best film I've seen in die last couple 
years was Picnic at Hanging Rock. From die 
60 s, die movie documents a field trip of an 
English girls' boarding school to Hanging 
Rock, and a mystery that begins there. This 
film seems no less and no more than it is, and 
yet ils experience was transfomialive: you get 
it widiout liaving to fully understand it. It 
dianges dx* way you look at die world. Ttie 
closest diing to it in recent years was Tlie 
Virgin Suicides, anotkr good but not fully 
realized film about die life of girls. Both 
movies maintain a formal distance from die 
subject, but wiierc Suicides is frustrating in its 
obscurity, Picnic makes the distance palpable. 

"Just bury your head in the sand and wait 
for y our fucking prom." Tlie Parc has just die 
thing for spring lliLs mondi. Hist Turns, 
Breakfast Club, Dazed and 
Confused , odierwise known as 
the movies dial are always out 
at die videostore. (I think 
someone stole the Life of 
Brian from Blockbuster.) 

There's nothing to toast sum- 
mer like a flashback to high 
school, die wonderful fading , 
of laughing at it, and of miss- ^ 
ing Ihe times you had 
nothing to do hut 
hang out and get; 
high with friends. And 



not one bit like college. For all die Happiness 
fans out diere, (I know you exist,) and even 
some of the naysayers, Todd Solondz' fust 
movie, Il licorne to tire Dollhouse, is pure 
satire, and vastly under-seen and underappre- 
ciated. You’ll eidx>r laugh or cry. I saw this 
widi a friend wiien it came out, and we were 
die only people in the diealcr laughing. But 
wewete literallyfalling off ourseats laughing. 

Odier good ones not being screened at 
Parc are Slacker (Linklater), Metropolitan 
(Stillman), Day Trippers, Get Real, Tlie Ren 
and Slimpy Movie (just kidding; I wish that 
existed). If you’re in for unrcpentenl weird- 
ness, try Liquid Sky, Schizopolis 
(Soderbergl)),At 7 r/rryxr (Von Trier), Barton 
Fink (Coen). For nasty humour, sa’ Desimte 
Living (Wateis) and Killer Kondom (they 
actually have diis at Blockbuster). 

Some random gems: East is East, 
Citizen X, Asphalt Jungle ("I’m on the 
lam and packing heat "), Impromptu, 
and Medusa, Julie Brown's spoof 
of Madonna Truth or Dare, 
featuring "Vague": "Wilson 
Phillips like to sing and 
wreck the cover of a maga- 
zine." Okay, that one’s kind 
of a guilty pleasure. And, in 
fond remembrance of Jason 
Robards, who died in 
December, everyone 
should see A 
Thousand 
Clowns, i 




also espouses, very aptly for those of us 
graduating, lieing an iconoclast and not 
working for the man. 

And now, completely gratuitously, here 
arc my top five comedies of all time: 

1 . Waiting for Huffman: “Some jx.’ople 
find it ironical that although we're travel 
agents we’ve never left Blaine." 

2. Monty IMhon’s The Holy Grail : 
"Now go away you silly king, or I will taunt 
you a second time." 

3. Raising Arizona: "Well, which is it 
young feller? You want I should freeze or 
get down on the ground? Mean to say, if’n I 
freeze, I can't rightly drop. And if'n I drop, 
I'nia gonna be in motion." 

4. The Naked Gun: “She was a musi- 
cian. It's funny, but I don't remember her 
playing an instrument. I gave her a harp 
for Christmas. She asked me what it was." 

5. South l\irk: “Wliat do you think this 

is, kiddie play-hour where we all 
sit around and lick Barney 
t tlie Dinosaur’s fucking 
pussy?" 

Honourable 
m e n t i o n : 
Ai r pi a n e , 
Ha lianas, 
Tire Jerk 
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ments of your music have been aug- 



mented, what has come into the fore 



front and what has taken a backseat? 



JS: Through Jive we're releasing a 



promo EP for DJ’s that was just pressed. 



For that, the songs have gone from 15 to 



7 minutes, making them easier to spin. 



ty minute songs without vocals, you 



can’t expect more. Our philosophy has 



always been, "If you build it, they will 



come." We've been building and work- 



ing really hard and people are saying 



"We like it. 



MD: I’m making a movie about 



Room to rent, no view, 
ugly neighbourhood 
and wicked guard. 
Perfect for the summer. 




ENTREPOSAGE 

DOMESTIK 

UNE SOLUTION PRATIK!\ 



SELF-STORAGE 

MONTREAL (Downtown), 255 Shannon tel.: 954-1833 



Student 

Loan? 



Enter the Sony 

2001 Canadian Business Plan Competition 
and you could win 

$10,000 us. 

The competition is open to undergraduate and 
graduate students at Canadian Universities. 
Complete details are available at 
http://canada.550dmv.com 



Submissions are being accepted 
until May 25,2001. 
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Working Without the Sweat 

Ann Coombs looks at ways to make the workplace more enjoyable 



by Chris Ctoar 
Culture Writer 

A s I was leaving my interview with 
Ann Coombs, I couldn’t help but 
think of her within the context of 
the upcoming FTAA summit in Quebec 
City. You see, while much attention is 
being paid to the tendency of global enti- 
ties to uphold the rights of multination- 
al corporations over those of the poor 
and destitute, Coombs has turned her 
attention towards those who suffer from 
within the corporations themselves. 

In her new book, Tlte Living 
Workplace, the acclaimed futurist and now 
best-selling author, Coombs focuses on the 
working conditions within multi-national 
companies. She is intent on developing the 
workplace of the future as a more positive 
and productive environment. As I discov- 
ered over the course of our animated con- 
versation, it all begins with investment in 
human resources and impassioned one- 
on-one interaction. 

Admittdely, her and I come from dif- 
ferent backgrounds. I am a scruffy, 
unkempt, something-less-than-profes- 
siona! university student sitting across 
from an accomplished Canadian busi- 
ness thinker, nineteen floors above Rene 
Levesque Blvd in the Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel. Coombs, however, doesn't see 
these differences as impediments. 

"What I am suggesting to you is that, 
as you and I meet, your expertise and my 
expertise come together You’re Gen X, 
I'm a baby boomer. I suggest to you that 
that those values are coming into play 
more and more where it i> about truth, 
compassion, respect and regard for people 
within the environment that they meet 
and communicate in." 



Coombs reminds me that the book is 
also about concepts that can be extrap- 
olated to fit any work-related human 
interaction. She continues, "it isn’t just 
the workplace; it is in that environment 
where there should be no concern, 
whatsoever, about you meeting some- 
body who respects the fact that you met 
some challenges in being able to 
do this job." 

Hearing this, I posit 



that the book seems 
then, to really be about 
awareness on every 
level. Coombs agrees 
but maintains that 
there is more 




Ann Coombs: bringing spirituality to tlx workplace 



“The premise of the book is to bring 
people’s awareness to the reality that 
the workplace environment is for most 
people toxic, and I don’t mean chemi- 
cal. I'm talking about abusive environ- 
ments that are suffering from absen- 
teeism, lethargy; environments that 

.J... 1 



make people constantly depressed 
because they are being subjected to 
even harassment and prejudice." 

Coombs is suggesting that these sorts 
of environments are entirely unproduc- 
tive and that, if corporations are to sus- 
tain themselves, they must create work- 
ing environments that are, in her words, 
"resjvectful, regarding, caring and, 
in many ways, even loving." 
This positive environ- 
ment is tied to personal 
factors such as relation- 
ships and autonomy but 
also to larger issues such 
as job security and corpo- 
rate trust. "After all," says 
Coombs, “if I’m going to 
bring my values to work, why 
should I go work for 
somebody that really 
doesn’t probably 
care an awful 
lot?" 

The point is 
that if Corporate 
Canada is going 
to continue to 
insist that people 
bring their souls 
and values to work, 
they must ensure a ; 
positive working envi- 
ronment for their i 
0 the workplace employees. 

Coombs brings ibis 
emphatic message to our country's cor- 
porate sector, but she is adamant that her 
ideas apply to other sectors as well 
Conscious of her audience, she holds that 



her job security observations fit the world 
of academia with regard to the feeling of 
"when does my job collapse?" She asks, 
"What happens if I don’t get tenure? I 
don’t get published? What happens if I 
get my degree and the field that I am 
going into is under a huge crunch, geol- 
ogy for example?" She maintains that, 
"in the new world of globalization and 
global DMA, success has become a lot 
more transient. The number of jobs or 
careers that one has over the course of 
life has increased." Coombs believes that 
this will lead to a situation in which 
"lifelong learning” becomes prevalent in 
our society. 

"From an educational point of view, 
the system is going to radically diange in 
order to accommodate that. It isn't going 
to be just educating students in the way 
that we imagined but universities are 
going to start accommodating this lifelong 
learning." 

Coombs and I have by now finished 
our bottled waters and, though I would 
like to press her some more about the 
future of entrepreneurship, I am aware 






that she has a hook launch to attend in 
an hour. We thank each other profusely 
for our respective investments of time 
and, as I descend the great glass eleva- 
tor to street level, I can’t help thinking 
that Ann Coombs’ passion and interest 
managed to turn what can often be an 
overtly political act of mutual opportu- 
nity into a genuine communion of 
thoughts and ideas between two dis- 
parate people with very different per- 
spectives. That, I thought to myself, is 
the real message behind The Living 
Workplace and its prescription for the 
sustainable working environment of 
the future. 

Ann Coombs' new book The Living 
Workplace: Soul, Spirit, and Success in the 
21st Century is available in most Imk- 
slons. 



MOVING S STORAGE 

Moving Students! 

Local Moves as well as 
weekly moves to: 

Toronto • Calgary • 
Vancouver • New York • 
Florida • California 
AIL CITIES CANADA • U S.A. 



■ Complete 25-Hour Seminar Packages 

■ Proven Test-Taking Strategies 

■ Personalized Professional Instruction 

■ Comprehensive Study Materials 

■ Free Repeat Policy 

■ Simulated Practice Exams 

■ Personal Tutoring Available 

■ Thousands of Satisfied Students 

Oxford Seminars 

1-800-269-6719 



UP TO $400 per week plus 'v 

room and board & transportation to and from camp. 

• Camp MaroMac is a unique resident co-ed sports - arts camp. Ages 6 to 16. We're 
located 112 km north of Montreal in the heart of the beautiful Laurentian Mountains. 

• Wo oiler the opportunity to do one ol the most meaningful jobs of 
your career ; being responsible lor the development ol children. 

Our facilities are strictly FIRST CLASS. We're looking for dedicated, caring, mature stall to fill 

positions as counsellors and instructors in the following areas: 



Kayaking 


Arts & Crafts 


Drama 


Music 


Waterskiing 


Rock Climbing 


Basketball 


Counsellors 


Ski boat Driver 


Rolleitlading 


Baseball 


Registered Nurse 


Swimming 


Tennis 


Volleyball 


Assistant Nurse 


Sailing 


Bicycling 


Tripper 


D.J. 


Sailboarding 


Gpnastics 


Piano Player 


Secretary 


Canoeing 


Soccer 


Golf 


Food Service 



Fax resume and two letters ol reference to: (514) 485-1124. 

CAMP MAROMAC 

4999 St Catheme St West Suite 232, Westmont!, Quebec H3Z 1T3 • let (5H) 485-105 or 1-80O88W2B7 
E-MAIL: maromac@videotron.net WEBSITE: www.maromac.com 



OME MIGHT OMLYÏ 

qth Annual McGill 
"^^Student Film and 
Video Festival 

«> 8pm 

■ 

Dau/son 

Adams Auditorium 
[Shin-Dig at Cultural 
m / Studies House to follow!] 

M / 

Æ Info: 182-6752 
W A good time: 811-53 i2 
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Not Quite the Dregs 

Skrape keeps it clean in quest of heavy metal glory 



BY Aüssa Rasiibaum 
Culture reporter 






T he same sunny south- 
ern city that has 
hatched such generic 
bands as The Backstreet 
Boys, has finally laid a gold- 
en egg. Billy Keeton, Will 
Hunt, Brian Milner, Pete 
Sison.and Michael Lynchant 
are metal band Skrape of 
Orlando, Florida, currently 
breaking into the hard-rock 
scene with edgy tunes and a 
skanky thumb on the cover 
of their debut album, New 
Killer Amenai. I ntrigued? 

Fonned in the late '90s, Sknqxi is an 
anomaly in the music industry. Musically, 
they’re hard-edged angry metal. Lyrically, 
they hail straight from Disneyworld. Lead 
singer Billy Keeton explains: "We're a heavy 
b;md, but we try to view life and people pos- 
itively," to which drummer Will Hunt adds: 
"It seems like a lot of today's harder edged 
bands are crying the blues, this ‘everything 
sucks’ thing. Screw that! Everybody's 
fucked up. We say, ‘Get up! Make a differ- 
ence in your own life! Don’t feel sorry for 
yourself. Do something about it.”’ 
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7 be control mi/il album cover 



Laid sinner Billy Keeton reaching 

This stay-positive attitude may be a 
direct result of 80s metal bands. They cite 
the likes of AtyDC, Skid Row and Pantera 
as their strongest influences. All bands 
that they were dedicated to making music, 
and never about the violence. Skrape has 
taken that altitude and modernized it, 
with resonant guitar riffs and harsh 
vocals. And musically, Skrape is damn 
happy with the sound they have now. 
Keeton expresses, "We want to stay exactly 
like we are. We don’t want to change a 
thing. We want to grow, and just progress, 
basically building a foundation on the 
sound that we have and the record that we 
made. I can guarantee that the next 
record will be an incredible continuation 
on what we’ve accomplished on this 
record most definitely." 

Skrape’s single "Waste” is getting 
rotation on radio stations across Canada 
and the US, and they have recently 
played shows with metal band Disturbed. 
After investing for years in quality demos 
instead of recording their CD, Skrape 
signed to uber-label RCA/BMG, leaving 
underground music fans to muse angrily 



over whether or not 
Skrape has sold-out. 
For Keeton, nothing 
could be farther from 
the truth. "Fame for 
us is almost nonexist- 
ent,” he says. “We’re 
just doing what we’ve 
always wanted to do. 
We’re all really down- 
to-earth individuals 
that have worked real- 
ly hard in our person- 
al lives. Basically, this 
is just a chance to get 

out to the crou d oul *' iere ant * S * 10W 
what we can do, and if 

fame is the reward for it, you know, hey, 
we’ll accept it with ojwn arms but we’re 
not going to dwell on it.” 

As for the skanky thumb on the cover, 
Keeton was fairly close-lipped. Apparently, 
the thumb belongs to a man who works for 
their record label whose friends have been 
trying for years to get it on an album cover. 
Lucky for him, sunny Orlando band 
Skrape is just edgy enough to help him 
out. 

For mow information on Sknipe (yes, 
uitba "k") visit: tnnc.SKRAPE.com. lb be 
uplifted, pick up New Killer America, 
available at your local record store. 
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Student Business Opportunities 

www.simplvsonic.com 1-866-270-0033 
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Raise a fist In Quebec City . 



'Bti'thk 



3702 St-Laurent 



Specials 




cranberry 

$3.50 



Rum & CoKe 

2 for $5.50 

gin & Tonic 

2 for $6.00 



SHOOterS $2.50 each or 5 for $10.00 
Sambuca * Whiskey • Peach 
schnapps kamikaze * windex • 

jagermeister • jjoldschlager 



3702-3704 bouL St-Laurent 844-62H 



YOU LIVE TO PLAY! 




THEN YOU’VE WON 

A PAIR OF PASSES TO ANY 

FAMOUS PLAYERS CINEMA 
(EXCEPT IMAX) 

Just drop by The Daily, 

Chancellor Day Hall #620 

with Student ID to claim 

your passes 






Courtesy the Daily and Famous Players 

WATCH FOR YOUR 
FACE NEXT WEEK!! 

<Ti nr McGill DÂ3.Y 



■ Paramount at: ( 514 ) 842-5828 

- IMAX Advance Ticket sales: 

( 514 ) 878-9100 

Croup sales ( 514 ) 878-4629 



Also featuring: 

• Bar des Étoiles 

• Gaffé des Étoiles 

• TechTown 

Interactive Game center 

• Great Pood variety 

Mikes Pizza, Brûlerie St-Denis, New York Fries 
Surf City Squeeze and Wetzel’s Pretzels 
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Diane Borsato, a graduate student in 
Concordia University’s Fine Arts department 
had hcr MFA show at Skol Galleries on St. 
Catherine St on Mar. 31. The project was to 
| heat the wold record for the longest paper clip 
! chain. The entire gplleiy and most of the hall 

! Watre UMM ..rSfk .1.. 



unfortunately were under 
remain in the 



no pressure to 
leiy the entire time without 



taking any breaks. Althou^ it Was somewhat 

lilt ilM/l t > kl l/\ /* A A L a« « > fL I — - ^ 1 ^ i 



interesting to see how these people passed 

their time while working in the end, the proj- 
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“Across the Street from my House” 
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Jam 



uv Adam Rosenbloom 
Culture Writer 

-|-:un is dilToreiil. J;un is diverse. Jam is 
I unlike anything else. Jam could only be 
I described as a rich palette of sounds and 
•textures that share a collective penchant for 
improvisation. Above all, though, it is the 
subtle things that make it so different. For 
example, jam doesn't sound good; it feels 
good. 

Likewise, Strangefolk doesn't sound 
good, they feel good. They smell good, like 
the spices of a grassy pine forest, ri|ie and 
fertile for the 

images of ' 



fields in Stowe, 

Vermont. Oh, and 
the fact that 
everyone at the 
show went to 
University of 
Vermont hel|ied a 
lot as well. 

Though the 
Montrai contin- 
gent was small, 
the audience still 
numbered 
around 300. 

Formed in 
1992 at the 
University of Vermont, Jon Thafton 
(vocals, lead guitar), Erik ^ 
Glocklear 1 








(V . A 



JRfcr (vocalSi 

lEÊÇÈf bass gui- 
Pw tar), Luke 
V ' J ? Smith (drums) 
'Sr Scott Shdeed (key- 
boards), and Luke 
Montgomery (vocals, 
rhythm guitar) have been 
quietly building a reputa- 
tion as the second-best jam- 




band from Vermont. Riding atop a noodle of 
acoustic-electric, folk-rock, Strangefolk pro- 
vides an outlet for those still interested in the 
art of songwriting. The eclectic mix of 
acoustic rhythms and light guitar leads 
describes the strange type of folk music that 
is Strangefolk. With such a solid fan base for 
nine years, you would never guess 
Strangefolk is in a transition. 

Strangefolk began as a duo in 1991 
with Trafton and singer-songwriter Reid 
Genauer and quickly picked up Smith and 
Glocklear within a year. The band has since 
built a national grass-roots following based 
on the strength of two studio CD releases 
(Low and Weightless in Water) as well as a 
rigorous touring schedule. It was in the 



summer of 1999 though that the quartet 
inauspiciously fused. 

Soon after the completion of the band’s 
First album, band co-founder Reid Genauer 
announced he was leaving the group to 
enter graduate school. There were fears that 
Strangefolk's perfonnance with Genauer at 
its annual Ganlen of Eden festival might 
well be the last by the group. 

Given all the uncertainty, it’s a true tes- 
tament to Strangefolk’s mainstay that the 
new album is receiving such acclaim. It's 
considered much more rich and textured 
than their previous endeavours, adding old 
friend Gordon Stone for banjo and pedal 
steel. But most are concerned with 
Strangefolk’s new live sound, one that incor- 



porates Montgomery and Shdeed. Worries 
abated as it became apparent that the band's 
perfonnance never missed a beat. 

Trafton told Jambands.com’s Dean 
Budnick in January "the addition of the key- 
board (Scott Shdeed) makes the sound a lit- 
tle bigger. For me it makes it easier to lay 
back and not play so hard, to let the music 
flow a little more, lie’s a lot of the glue I used 
to try to be. Luke (Montgomery) is such a 
great guitar player that we push each other 
and have fun with it. The inteqilay is also 
inspiring and it's exciting to share some of 
the responsibilities in playing the leads. 
Luke and I both sjieak the same language. 
It’s like we both graduated from the same 
guitar school." 

The mutual awareness was certainly 
apparent on stage. Most notable were 
favorites "Keep on Growing" to end the first 
set and ". . .As” for an encore. Ultimately, it 
was most evident that the band was as happy 
to be there as the audience, teasing Lynyrd 
Skynayrd's "Frecbird," and playing the Juicy 
Fruit theme song, Renaissance's “Electric 
Avenue," and the popular Dead cover “Dark 
Hollow." 

Whatever hasn't killed Strangefolk has 
only made it stronger. A fresh outlook on the 
music has only served to heighten their 
appeal. So long as there is grass to dance 
on, the light sounds of Strangefolk will 



The Band Who Cried Wolf 



Daily writer tries to get the goods on Equalizer's last show 



uv Alyssa Rasiiraum 
Culture Writer — 

A fter nearly three years of making 
music, reggae band Equalizer is 
breaking up. They will play their 
final show (yes, really the final show this 
time) at Spectrum on April 6. Why, you 
ask, would a group with such potential for 
greatness disband on the verge of fame? 1 
myself wondered the same thing. 
Unfortunately, Equalizer was unavailable 
for comment. Let's sœ if we can figure it 
out for ourselves, shall we? 

Formed in the fall of 1998, Equalizer 
is a family affair. The seven-member 
group is composed of Velan brothers Mike, 
Chris, and Nick; Murray brothers Michael 
and Raymond; and unattached members 
Jonathan Shykofsky and Sacha "Liquid 
Lewis" Dymtruk. The music is basically 
reggae, but is infused with elements of 
hip-hop, jungle, jazz, and roots. 

Easily the most notable ;isi>ect of the 
band is lead singer Mike Velan's vocals- 
that have a strong island sound, despite 
the fact that he is a born-and-raised 
Montrealer. Velan's vocals, teamed with 
the unique horn sounds of the Murray 
brothers, help Equalizer stand out 
amongst the slew of reggae bands. This 
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original and distinctive sound has earned Uhuru member Michael Rose; and “Rise." At last count, the boys had sold a 

the band incredible performing opportu- Burning Spear. The band’s persévérant groundbreaking 1000 copies via word of 

nilies. They have opened for Andrew Tosh, quest to pull |ieople into the groove led mouth. 

son of reggae legend Peter; ex-Black Equalizer to self-release their album Equalizer is a true Montreal band. 



From their debut show in March of 1999, 

• they have played 31 shows within the 
boundaries of Montreal, at venues like Q- 
\ Stix, jello Bar, l£ Swimming, and even the 
' Shatner Ballroom. Now, after just over a 
year of perforating, Equalizer will attempt 
to "rise" the audience for the last time at 
Spectrum on April 6, with special guest DJ 
Dubline. Since they missed their sched- 
uled interview, we are forced to speculate 
over why a band with such heart and 
commitment to making influential music 
would disband now, when their potential 
is clear. Maybe the older members of the 
band (in their 3<)s) have decided it's time 
to move on. Maybe no one was rising 
“when the people get down," as the band 
tells listeners to do. Maybe the pressures 
of fame and the burden of being recog- 
nized at Metro is too much for these 
^grounded reggae stars. Regardless, 
Montreal will miss their unique reggae 
stylings. Pick up their album, go see their 
bast show, but don’t try to schedule an 
interview. 

(Note: 11 k Spectrum hosts what I 
assure you is tbeir final show on April 
6th). To learn more about Ecpializer, 
visit www.Eciualizer.ai Their album, 
Rise is available now. 
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Book any tSWJS/iÈQtiJh* European pass of 
month duration + the BU$/mQUT Lone 
between London and Paris & get a 



| TRAVEL CUTS 

VOYAGES CAMPUS 

London Stopover 



Package Includes: 

• Two night* at St.Chriitopher'» lnn"T 
- multi-shato accommodation at tho ; 
South Bank'i coolwt hoitel 

• Big Bm Pan ■ a day or joulng 
London'» light» from an oponiop. 
double-decker but 

• One evening meal • grab dinner at tho 
hostel before Iwadlng out on tho town 

• Continental Broakfatt daily - most 
Important meal of the day! 

1 Free hot tub and sauna ute ■ head up t 
St. Christopher's sunroof terrace for 
some rolaration 
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3480 McTavish 398-0647 

(Shatner Building] 

2085 Union 284-1368 

(Comer Sherbrooke] 



BY HARRY RASKY IN STORES NOW 
CD IN STORES NOW 



Serving Canadian traveller! for moi 



ire than 30 yoan, with over SS offite» aero»» 
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Damon & Naomi 
Rock The Casa 

Eclectic rock. coup le weave lilting melodies and 
publish experimental literature 



by Patrick Guykr 
Culhtn’ Writer 

L iving legends of indie rock Damon 
Krukowski and Naomi Vang paid a 
visit to Montreal's Casa Del I’opolo 
last Monday. The show marked the end of 
their Canadian lour in sup|)ort of their 
most recent 1.1’, Damon & Naomi with 
Ghost. 

Once the former rhythm section of the 
seminal late-80's hand Galaxie SOU. this 
husband anil wife team has played as a 
duo since that hand's breakup. In doing so, 
they have cultivated their uniquely aca- 
demic brand of lovely indie music which 
incorporates the dreamy rock sensibilities 
of their Galaxie SOI) days with a new-found 
element of melodic 60 ’s-style folk music. 
Besides both being lovers and great musi- 
cians, Damon & Naomi are big fans of 
avant-garde literature and split their time 
between music-making and the running 
of Exact Change, their publishing compa- 
ny. Exact Change keeps works of experi- 
mental literature by authors such as John 
Cage, Salvador Dali, Franz Kafka, Gertrude 
Stein and others in print in North America. 

Following a jwsitively spooky set of 
introspective pop music by local favourite 
Frankie Sjxîro, Damon & Naomi took the 
stage and charmed all present with an 
hour of acoustic guitars, cool antique 
organs, Naomi’s signature meandering 
bass, and more than a few memorable sto- 
ries. It was the kind of show where no one 
wants to be the first to clap when a song 
ends for fear of wrecking the delicate and 



11k iibtrcouple 

beautiful spell cast by the music. The |>er- 
fect modem Bohemians, Damon & Naomi 
were artistic hut not pretentious, scholarly 
but nut boring, and sentimental without 
being cheesy. Plus, they were cool enough 
tu gr:mt this Daily re|)orter a quick inter- 
view before their set: 

The McGill Daily: Would this be your 
tenth year playing as Damon & Naomi? 

1)K: Well, we don't think of it that 

way... 

NY: It's not like we've been doing it 
continuously for ten years... 

I)K: We just do this sometimes... 

NY: It's really sort of our fourth year if 
you count by the record. 

MD: I wanted to ask you about one of 
your other projects, that being the Exact 
Change publishing house. What was the 
inspiration for founding Exact Change and 
how has it been going so far? 

NY: We started it while we were still in 
Galaxie 500. We were also in graduate 
school at the time and Damon was in the 
comparative literature department and he 
noticed that there were a lot of great books 
in the library that were out of print every- 
where else. It was a time when a lot of 
friends of outs had their own small labels 
to put out music that they really believed 
in. We thought we'd do the same thing but 
just put out books. So Exact Change is 
mostly surrealism and other avant-garde 
literature in translation to English, mostly 
from the French. 

MD: I was also interested to ask about 
your early work as Damon & Naomi, espe- 



cially some of the first records you cut fol- 
lowing the break-up of Galaxie 500 [in 
1990]. I notice that your sound retains a 
lot of Galaxie 500’s signature sound except 
with the sonic level definitely turned down 
a notch or two. Was there a cause for this 
stylistic change? 

DK: I think it's just the sound we 
make... 

NY: It's different because we’re not an 
electric rock band. Just by the nature of the 
instruments we’re playing, it’s more 
acoustic. But it wasn't a conscious deci- 
sion where we said, “Oh, that band was 
much too loud’’... 

MD: And what kind of an organ do you 
have on stage this evening? 

NY: That’s a harmonium, it's an 
Indian pump organ made to accompany 
vocal music.. 

DK: We got it in Toronto... 

NY: Yeah in Toronto, years ago. 

MD: I notice that you recorded your 
[1998] album, Playback Singers, at 
home. How did you find the DIY recording 
experience and what advice do you have 
for aspiring home tapers? 

NY: Well, we were never too profession- 
ally recorded, of course... 

DK: We were just being recorded by 
(Shimmy Disk owner] Kramer in his 
home, more or less... But for advice, don't 
sjiend loo much on equipment because its 
really all about arrangement and I think 
you can get distracted by the technical side 
of things but that's really the least impor- 
tant part. 

MD: Now your latest record was a col- 
laboration with [Japanese phychadelia 
hand] Ghost. I was wondering how your 
relationship with them came about and 
what working with them on this record was 
like? 

NY: We met them about five years ago 
so we’ve known them for a while. We’ve 
done tours with them and played with 
them live a lot. [ In the studio] they were 
very methodical and craftsmanship was 
very important to them while we definitely 
come out of a more punk rock recording 
tradition. But they were the musicians that 
we wanted to work with more than anyone 
else and we were really pleased that they 
agreed to do the project with us. 

PG: And can we expect any new 
recordings/collaborations in the near 
.future? 

NY: 1 don’t know, we don’t plan too far 
in advance... 

DK: Yeah, we never really know what 
we’re doing until it happens. We’re touring 
Europe in May and a few shows in the 
slates with the guitar player from Ghost 
and that’s about all that's on our musical 
horizon. 



He's still fifty times 
the man you'll ever be 
You goddamn Commie 
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Montreal novelist illuminates a struggle in Calcutta 



Recovering Rude 
by Rana Bose 
204 pages 
Véhicule Press 

In regard to the events of the tumultuous 
years of the late 1960s and early 70s, our 
western historical worldview tends to focus on 
the exploding youth movements taking place 
across North America ;ind the explosive poli- 
tics which were fast becoming the Vietnam 
War in South-East Asia. 

I lowever, somewhere between the two was 
a vast nation where both a youth movement 
and a war were taking place simultaneously. 
This story of entekdown and rebellion cen- 
tered around Calcutta, India. 

While combat flared in the jungles of 
Vietnam and thousands of activists clashed 
with police in Chicago at the Democratic 
National Convention of ‘68, a generation of 
brave activists in India stood up against the 
class and caste systems of their native land 
:uul fought to disassemble the social con- 
structs, governmental bureauacracy and eco- 
nomic systems which kept them intact. Many 



ended up paying 
dearly at the hands of 
[tolice and secret 
agents who [legged 
them as criminals 
and terrorists and 
hunted down student 
leaders in an attempt 
to slow the move- 
ment. 

Recovering 
Rude, a first novel by 
Calcutta-born 
Indian-Canadian 
playwright and engi- 
neer Rana Bose, is 
the story of such an 
activist. Rude is a 
priiliged doctor's son 
whose family’s tradi- 
tionally left-leaning affiliations lead him to 
his political naissance as a university student 
in the late 60s. Rude's personal diary is [kt- 
liaps the most im|>ortant asjxxt of the story 
as many chapters of the book are written as 
pages from it. It is through this diary that 



early chapters 
relate Rude’s 
upbringing in a 
well-to-do 
Calcutta neigh- 
bourhood and 
the friendships 
he makes with 
those who would 
become his com- 
rades in the years 
to come. 

As the text 
sweeps us from 
the early 50s of 
Rude’s child- 
hood to Ills hey- 
day in the the 
late 60s, narra- 
tion comes 
increasingly from the views of his family and 
friends. 

Rude's nemesis, the self-styled psycho- 
analytical detective and quintessential bad 
cop Assistant Commissioner Parimal Shome, 
also provides his own peispcctive as a few 




The Passing of a Legend 




was a great inspiration to his students, 
including the likes of Al Purdy Margaret 
Atwood, David Solway, and Leonard Cohen. 
I le also helped publish Cohen's first book of 
poetry while he was still an undergraduate. 

Dudek is said to have started writing 
poetry shortly after his mother's death, at 
the age of 8. His published .works include 



lilt rope. The Transparent Sett, En Mexico, 
Atlantis, and The Gaged Tiger. Ilis last 
book, Ihe Surface of Time, was published 
hist winter. Dudek had a multi-faceted cul- 
tural vision by combining poetry, criticism, 
polemic editing, and cultural criticism. 

Louis Dudek died on March 22. lie 
was 83 years old. 



tiv Ooe Bozvigit 
Culture Writer 

T o commit your life to |ioetics, some 
find, is to attach a wrecking ball to 
your ankle. For Louis Dudek, howev- 
er, this w;is no deterrent. A longtime McGill 
professor, he first cracked the surface with 
his poetry as a student at McGill in 19-tl, 
publishing his first poem in The Daily After 
graduating, he left for New York City and 
published his first collection of poetry, East 
of the City while attending Columbia 
University Dudek was among a group of 
scholars who helped get Ezra Pound, 
Dudek’s main influence, released from a 
mental asylum. 

In 1951, Louis Dudek joined Ihe faculty 
at McGill. Not long after, he started publish- 
ing Delta, a literary magazine that was 
more inclusive than exclusive. Many people 
credit Dudek for paving way for the seething 
Montreal |xielry scene of the 60s and 70s. I le 



The staff of the Daily Business Office and 
the staffs of The McGill Daily and Le Délit 
Français would like to wish you all tfood 
luck on your exams. 

Also, we’re moving AGAIN, so we’ll see 
you next year, when you can visit us at 
our new-lmproved-renovated-palnted- 
insfltutional-whlte-still-subterranlan- 
back In the basement office of the 
Shatner Building. All of our Phone num- 
bers and email addresses remain the 




chapterc follow him in his quest to eliminate 
Rude and to piece together die psychological 
puzzle of what made a generation of well-off 
young people rebel against a system that 
served their parents so well. 

As the pages turn, we follow Rude and his 
contemporaries through the trials of “de- 
classing” in the slums of Calcutta, on dieir 
midnight revolutionary graffiti rums and in 
their more and more frequent clashes with a 
brutal police force bent on killing titan all at 
any cost. Following Rude's untimely demise 
at the hands of Parimal Shome, the book's 
final climactic pages take place between 
Montreal and Houston in a much more 
recent era where die survivors of Rude's revo- 
lutionary generation and the retired cops they 
once battled in the streets find themselves 
together again in a different place and time, 
but with a score to settle regarding the lost 
legacy of the fallen student-leader, Rude. 

While a fascinating read, Recorering 



Rude is perhaps a little too concise for its own 
good, as many aspects of the complex socio- 
ethnic composition of Indian society' go 
unexplained and may require a bit of 
research for a reader not completely in-tlie- 
know about Inditui society to fully under- 
stand. 

Regardless, Recorering Rude is a grip- 
ping story and a remarkable first novel for 
Bose who makes die transition from stage to 
novel nearly flawlessly Recorering Rude is 
a thought-provoking look at what freedom 
means in die context of modern-day, western- 
style democracy and a historically ini|x>rtant 
account of an underappreciated, but 
nonedieless significant period of political 
intrigue in India. As a good story, his- 
tory lesson, and all-around social cri- 
tique, Bose's is a story that deserves to 
be read. 

■Patrick Guyer 



FORMER PRESIDENT RONALD REAGAN NEEDS YOUR HELP!! 
DIAL 398 6789 TO PLEDGE YOUR UNDYING SUPPORT! 
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The McGill Institute 

for the Study of Canada 
commends 
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The Canadian 
Studies Graduate 
Student Association 

for their successful 
conference 
Canada, No. 1 ? 
Finding Oar Place in 
theWodd (March 8-9, 2001) 

and 

The Canadian 
Studies Association 
of Undergraduate 
Students 

for the exciting 
McGill Canadian Film 
Festival (March 13 - 17 , 2001). 
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Picasso’s Whores? 



Musings on a funny thing called apathy 



by Lukas Rieppel 
Culture Writer 

W e are all Picasso’s whores playing 
a muted trumpet in the brothel of 
despair. Any sound we may gar- 
ner the strength to produce is subdued 
and distorted by an artificial apparatus 
placed before our singular means of com- 
munication. North American culture has 
degenerated into an ironic homogenous 
mass of difference, and our intellectual 
progress has made us completely impo- 
tent and incapable of anything other than 
sophisticated reflection. 

This is a call to all McGill students to 
begin publishing manifestos, of all vari- 
eties and political affiliations. Manifestos 
that throw off all history in their author’s 
sacrosanct understanding of "the way it 
is.” We need direct action, and we need it 
now! 

The most successful demonstration I 
have ever lieen personally involved in took 
place in the south of France when I was 
about thirteen years old My brother, my 
friend, and I were walking around in La 
Ciôtat when we saw a solitary figure 
marching down the street. This individ- 
ual was wearing a nuclear protection suit, 
a gas mask, and was waving a large and 
crudely lettered banner that read: “PICK 
CHIRAC”. This, I thought, is n cause I can 
get behind! I wasn’t so much concerned 
with the ecological health of the Bikini 



Islands as I amused by the thought of 
three kids walking down the street chant- 
ing the aforementioned slogan with a 
lone sociopath. Though, I’m sure he is 
really a very nice and well-adjusted per- 
son, never mind that he was wearing a gas 
mask! I do not feel that I need mention 
that the nuclear testing ended shortly 
thereafter. 

Is there ever a situation in which you 
are too well infomied to protest? Can it be 
that the reason so many people don't 
seem to care about Marxism anymore 
(outside of its ability to be used as an ana- 
lytic tool) is that they understand it too 
well? I used to have a flag of Che Guevara 
hanging in my room, until I read some 
history books on the man. 

I have a colour photocopy of a paint- 
ing hanging on the wall immediately 
behind my desk that has a section which 
reads: “US President says postmodernism 
is really atout the insecurity of dominant 
Western hegemony in the face of a myriad 
of visible contradictions evident as the 
Third world and the marginalized gain 
access to information and channels of 
communication. Summit talks agree on 
information and technology embargo." I 
urge all students to go to Quebec City for 
the protests against globalization (and 
apparently for protest). I urge you to go 
not only because I care about underpaid 
workers but because nothing will be done 
to aid these people until globalization has 



been stopped in its path of the commodi- 
fication of infomiation. So go to the 
protests. I know I won't bc.there. 

I am personally upset about the cur- 
rent trends in the globalization of western 
economy and culture, but honestly, I 
doubt I'd miss any final exams to partici- 
pate. This is not an excuse: it’s an obser- 
vation. It is simply useless to seek any sort 
of unity and solitarily in political (or anti- 
political) movements. Unity and solidar- 
ity must exist in a culture and a society, 
and it can then begin to manifest itself 
behind or against 
certain political 
issues, I am not 
advocating that 
people stop paying 
attention to or get- 
ting involved in 
world politics, but 
that there needs to 
be a parallel devel- 
opment of culture 
and society that 
will actually allow 
social movements 
to to significant. 

There is almost 
no cause that is 
wholly good or evil. 

All things, by the 
way, can to a cause. 

Some, however, are 
much totter than 



their alternative. Today’s citizen seems to 
have gained a great deal of individuality 
in an increasingly homogenous wold, but 
for some reason this has left many people 
impotent. Sometimes the human intellect 
just does more harm than good. 
Increasingly sophisticated tools of under- 
standing our world as well as an explo- 
sion of information has not led to public 
outrage on injustice, but rather apathy. I 
am not suggesting any causality here 
since that would to useless anyhow, but 
am merely reflecting on these things. 



Would this to progress, or is it possible 
that it would require a step back from our 
current development as (overly) intellec- 
tual beings? If it isn't progress, can we to 
at all certain that progress is a positive 
thing? What is this word, progress, any- 
how? Does it imply that things are moving 
in a |X)sitive direction, or simply that they 
are moving forwards? Who, then, decides 
where this forward direction will Lake us? 
This article is not necessarily meant to 
inspire direct action, for it and its contra- 
dictions will surely to reflected u|)on. 
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Re-Recording History 



Daily writer misses Annual 






wet 



by Joel Boulvais 
Culture Writer 

4 ^ I see it as a metaphysical trance that 
embodies the unsaid. For me, this 
kind of experience is the closest way 
to approach the justification of our exis- 
tence.. the inner truth, you know." 
Sophia’s words represent quite accurately 
the atmosphere that invaded the Parc 
Galleries last Sunday at the occasion of the 
Annual Recorder Day. A series of recorder- 
related events were on the program for this 
grandiose occasion to rediscover the joys 
of the plastic flute. These included a youth 
tutorial, a senior’s medley concert, a 
blindfolded jamming session, a sight read- 
ing competition, and the final concert. 
These events were orchestrated by the 
Beckenpipes, the cultish group of followers 



that face their name from thiQYIlltl; /for thjs\tl 
century recorder legend and guru Kfes^organiz/rl 
von Beckenpypcn. But thahl^^tf®YBeckenu(p 
crowd's abundant good spirits, MMay AlSTrtit^ 
turned out to to a success. yvj/ kciLoKi 

I owiTT$ 




tune with his inner recorder 



.asheston 



At one pint in hfe^eryon^ll o WTf^_ tMenpjji 
a recorder. Be it a mu$ic cISsfa^lreT \Wwithj 
ment, Aunt Jill’s birthday pi^V«3u»n foutidqtioi 
of a successful day of looting .whuhq lot- rngjl. Ill 

get being a disciple of the mngicafâslru- more! Trç 
nient? Not I, especially aftec^mjjoa^ 
encounter with an underground : oeft w. all,, but, sf 
devoting itself, and sometimes m<re,|a take thisc 
the recorder and everything It : an Is fdr.f ash. met! 
“What the hell does iUjandVc ;j^Wll Soul iee.| 
ask in a tone of distrust iM^r^asnvttfll^ \ actuj lly I] 
according to the Becke np^^ ^ t^^^ nSi^ot. 
stands for a hell of a lot rnorrnTianrenwm;T"._ljn£-up^ 
can possibly hold. Now i f THSêpeô pTë tollcvtHL 



pleader or 

yy.Jp’’ % 
ttfle. Anyti 



wUlUtolea'de 
dptiotLoThi 
t. ‘Tti like the 



altitude. Anyiùer- 
Jatcr reveled tfetrug 
^discontent VitOie 
idon’t even care sm- 



more! Thçyall usecho to very serious and 



jnelves to 
Kt jhey’re 
imltionav 
’ ill them 



all,, but, s nee we jbok it upon 01 
take this out to tl» public, iu U 
ash. met of ill said rur4 
Soumee. j I even saw a cûujili 
actiii lly jjding tijpir reconlœ 



'However, fomi 



can't understand that I don’t have time only a minority of the proud brethen that 



comprise the Beckenpipes. 

true tales of the underground 
S^tprere revealed to me by Sophia. For 
hœ the reîôhler is not only a hobby, but a 
ptàamjbf self-expression. "You have no 
id^^üLjt-felshke to let the instrument 
inrdrie your soul with its enchanting 
Fofceknd touch all of the hidden aspects 
qf ^firself, while in fact it’s you that is 
doing Ball, as if you knew all along and 
hevëTiSivd to try." She then took me to 
the bljtxlfolded jam session and intro- 
duced/me to the joys of giving in to the 
soollpti^mnds of fifteen recorders 
Singinglheir individual tunes and hearing 
( tom n fcjl into one to form a jxjwcrful 
glimpse of heaven. 

^Thtrorganizers brought in a seven 
meter bronze statue of von Beckenpypcn 
and had been burning incense for days 



preceding the show. A glass stage hung 
from the ceiling a meter above the stat- 
ue’s head. Shortly before the concert 
began, the musicians ascended the stage 
with the help of ladders and played a 
diverse repertoire. When the crowd began 
to leave, the band performed an unre- 
quested encore. This was a slightly more 
avant-garde piece which culminated with 
Southec being stripped and tied to a cru- 
cifix made of two giant recorders, as he 
shouted: "We are the children of the 
Unborn" for ten long minutes. After this 
he calmly detached himself from the 
cross and towed graciously as he received 
a bouquet of flowers from the band. "The 
recorder is like the brother the drums 
never had, you know, it won’t grow back." 
On that fine note, a glorious show came 
to an end. 



Culture bids you farewell and hopes you 

HAVE A SPLENDID SUMMER! 



Erratum: In a book review of David Solway's toman bland: Vx 1 l\xms of Andnus Kinuivt, I 
made a bold statement suggesting that while Solway may not be one of die tot poets in Canada, to’ 
was one of die most interesting. This may have given die impression dial I was familiar with Solway's 
entire corpus. Not so. I have only had the pleasure of reading this particular volume along widi the 
companion pieced// Andnus Ktinuis Companion. In fact the possibility remains that indeed David 
Solway is the tot pal in Canada, only I am in no position to judge. -Jonathan Montpctit 
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Alright, so I came back to 
Brazil, eleven years after 
my last trip and I fell back 
in love with the country. 
People smile all day long, 
and it's always warmer 
than Montreal. 

I'll go back. Enjoy. 
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Fat Phobia, Thin Philia 

Skinny women, sculpted men and the Body Image Forum 



by Sarah Boothrovd 
Mind&Body Reporter 

1 remember really wanting to eat some- 
thing, anything on a couple occasions. 
I’ve done entire cans of sauerkraut, 
half a bottle of ketchup, a loaf of bread, and 
just a few days ago it was an entire box of 
Kellogg's Cornflakes at one sitting. A 
Double Pack. 1 .35 kg. At 1 10 calories per 30 
grams and help, what is that? Almost 5000 
calories. More than two day's worth of the 
allotted caloric intake for a normal person. 

Just fantastic. Total lack of control, nd 
then of course you feel like crap, physically 
;uid otherwise, you're looking in the mir- 
ror, and take a trip to the bathroom, where 
it all comes back out again. And the cycle 
continues. 

These words belong to one of the one 
hundred or so women and men who filed 
into the Frank Dawson Adams auditorium 
last Thursday to attend the final evening of 
Peer Health Education's 8 th Annual Body 
Image Forum. 

Heidi Shapiro, the first speaker listed on 
the menu of lecturers for the evening, 
o|K*ned her oration entitled “Obsession 
with Thinness" by citing a Psychology 
Today study. This survey found that 24 per 
cent of women and 17 |ier cent of men 
would give up 3 years of their life to be 
thinner, while 1 5 |x?r cent of women and 1 1 
|)er cent of men would give up 5 years of 
their life to be their desired weight. 

What makes this a fair trade - pawning 
a few years worth of one's fleeting moments 
of life in return for a reduction in the 
amount of matter between the walls of 
one's skin? Arc appearances valued above 
life itself in our society? Is "thin" just 
another word for “successful"? Are women, 
more so than men, regarded primarily ;ls 
physical commodities? 

There are various answers offered to 
such questions, and various hypotheses as 
to what motivates our obsession with slim- 
ming and trimming the human silhouette. 
If this craze to disuse of the adi|iose is for- 
eign to you, take a look at the in-ness of 
thinness glutting this month's magazines: 
Vogue: “Fated To Be Fat: Why 
Metabolism Matters" 

W: "The Brazilian Bombshell Diet" 
Bazaar: "You Snooze, You Lose; How 
Sleep Keeps You Slim!" 

First: "Lose 1 lb. Every Day!” 
Women’s Day: "Lose Weight for 
Good". 

Good Housekeeping: “The Diet Pill 
that Actually Works". 

Ladies Home Journal: “Arc Your 
Friends Making You Fat?" 

Between the pages of such magazines, 
the paragons of beauty are flattened and 
gaunt: limbs stretch from the jut of collar- 
tones and |X>inty pelvis bones. It is the 
shape(lessness) of fashion models that pre- 




drive her attention toward emacia- 
tion rather than emancipation. 
Furthermore, Wolf Contends that 
by defining women’s natural com- 
position as too fat, and therefore 
"bad" or morally wrong, failure 
(along with its sidekick guilt) has 
been assigned to womanhood 
itself. 

This month's cover of 
Glamour magazine suggests that 
the lusciousness of women's "nat- 
ural composition" is on the verge 
of making a return: “In: Your 
Curves; Out: Spaghetti Thin: How 
to go from "I hate" to “I love" my 
body. Announcing the “return of 
the hourglass," Glamour heralds 
Jennifer Lopez and Kate Winslet as 

Art by Sarah Boolhroyd 



Disney movies, including Pocahontas, The 
Little Mermaid and Beauty and the 
Beast, each bear a cartoon female idol dol- 
ing out eyefuls of anatomical absurdity: the 
elbow and the waist of such figures are 
often identical widths, while the bustline 
and hiplines are Barbie-sque. 

According to recent reports, at an 
increasingly early age, kids are concerned 
with body shape: the number one wish for 
girls ages 1 1 to 17 is to be thinner, and girls 
as young as 5 have expressed fears of get- 
ting fat. Similar reports state that 80 per 
cent of 10 -year-old girls have dieted, and 
one study of Saturday morning toy com- 
mercials found that 50 per cent of com- 
mercials aimed at girls s|>oke about physi- 
cal attractiveness, while none of the com- 
mercials aimed at boys referred to appear- 
ance. Other studies found 50 per cent of 
advertisements in teen girl magazines and 



scribe the desired mode of appearance, the 
designated mold into which one's cells 
must fit. And the mold, as a quick flip 
through the papered glossiness will tell' 
you, is lean and lanky. Many of these hero- 
ines of the fashion industry are approxi- 
mators of style a la Kate Moss: a look that 
entails near-skeletal skinniness, and 
emanates sickness, |>overty, childishness, 
death. These “model" women look inert, 
weak, nonthreatening and meek. 

Heidi Shapiro, in league with Naomi 
Wolf, author of the Beauty Myth, notes 
that the subtraction of flesh from the ideal 
female form correlates significantly with 
the gains made by the women’s movement. 
North America has both the largest number 
of women suffering from anorexia nervosa 
worldwide, and the largest number of 
women who have entered the “male 
sphere." The gain of jwlitical ground as 
correlative to the loss of [round after pound 
is exemplified by the fact that during the 
twenty years after the beginning of the sec- 
ond wave women's movement, the weight 
of Ms. Americas plummeted. Further evi- 
dence: the average weight of Playboy play- 
mates drop|)ed from 11 per cent below 
national average in 1970 to 17 per cent 
below by 1978. 

Wolf argues that whittling women 
down to the snapping point (herein lies the 
logic of naming the ninety-two pound, 
five-foot seven inch model "TWiggy”) is an 
attempt to crack women's revolution. 
Placing a cap on women’s physical size is 
read as an attempt to capsize her political 
iwwer, to control her expansion (much like 
the corsets and girdles of previous eras), to 



simultaneously representative of the aver- 
age women’s weight, and as remakes of 
Jayne Mansfield and Mae West. There is no 
instruction anywhere in the article of how 
to “love" your body, it merely hosts an 
illustrated tour under the subheading 
"Warning: Curves Ahead." 

The voluptuous version of woman may 
mimic the typical woman more closely 
than thecatwalkerwho is generally 23 per 
cent lighter on average, but this curvaceous 
formula is simply another beauty ideal that 
will affirm some women and provoke 
Venus envy in others. This particular 
anatomical form (read: big cleavage, small 
waist) finds its forum across men’s mags 
(such a s Maxim) and “adult" material, as 
well as in children's material, where they 
debut as the buxom slats of comic Ixioks, 
and video games (such as Tomb Raider). 



56 per cent of television commercials 
aimed at female viewers used beauty’ as a 
product appeal. 

The marketing of fat-phobia and thin- 
philia creates a desire to attain the unat- 
tainable, and hence drive product con- 
sumption: Adverteasements reproduce 
unrealistic ideals that peqieiuate the return 
of customers seeking the cure for curves. 
The paradoxical result is that on one side 
of this spinning blue-green planet an esti- 
mated 60 million people die of starvation 
every year, and on the other side, there 
exists a 40 billion dollar diet industry. 

And women arc not the only consumers 
of such products. The majority of teenagers 
with eating disorders are girls, but exjserts 
believe the number of boys affected is 
increasing since the pressure to sculpt and 
carve the body to conform to the current 



standard of beauty weighs on men's shoul- 
ders as well. The torsos of male icons from 
cartoon characters to action figures to 
actors are muscled ever more so these days. 

The increase in obsessive weight train- 
ing, use of anabolic steroids, and dietary 
supplements attests to the magnitude of 
issues related to male body image. Nicole 
Tlsang, Coordinator of Peer Health 
Education stated that “it is also important 
to reach men with [The Body Image 
Forum] since eating disorders and negative 
body image issues are rising the most 
among men, though most jveople still view 
Body Image and eating disorders as an 
exclusively female issue." 

To interpret dieting and eating disor- 
ders exclusively in terms of their jiolitical 
and societal antecedents and ramifica- 
tions is to lose touch with the personal 
and psychological as|iect. We have eating 
disorders because we are attempting to 
control something, because we are disci- 
plining/punishing ourselves, because we 
are protecting ourselves front/ reacting to 
abuse, because we are attempting to be 
perfect, because we are mesmerized by the 
belief that if we look a certain way our 
lives will lie magically fixed. One of the 
forty or so students who makes use of the 
eating disorders unit at McGill shares her 
root of her reason: 

Sitting at Ik ; table after dinner with a 
plate of cookies in Ik middle, if I took a 
second cookie, or a third, I would pel 
"Ik look. " Dad would glance at me. 
hold my gaze for a couple of seconds 
then raise his eyebrows a bit, and then 
look away, as if to say: "Are you sure you 
want that cookie ? You know wkit hap- 
/tens if you eat too many cookies, ripht ?" 

this had to extreme feelinps of puilt 
ti knerer I snacked, even if it wasn 't a 
cookie. I recall grabbing a yogurt in Ik 
kitchen once, and my father came in, 
saw me, and scornfully said. "Oh. You're 
stuffing pur face again?” Stuffing my 
face. I bad graduated from eating, and 
snacking, to ‘stuffing my face.” In retro- 
spect I don't think I bate eivr felt more 
disgusted with myself than I did at that 
moment. 

The Body Image Forum will return 
again next year to continue its attempt to 
promote healthy lifestyles amongst the stu- 
dent population. Liz Wright, Coordinator of 
Peer Health Education, hopes attendees of 
this year's forum learned "that having à 
'great body' has nothing to do with a num- 
ber on a scale or how skinny or muscled 
you look; it lias to do with how you carry 
yourself and how well you care for your 
body." 

the eating disorders unit can be 
reached through McGill Student Health 
Services at J9B-60I7. 
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Hippo 



by John LeSare 
lh' McGill Daily 



I t was about tin* same* time that I began 
writing this column that I last engaged 
in any sort of sexual intimacy with 
another person. I’m not sure if it would be 
fair to start drawing a hasty correlation 
k'tween these two phenomena, but the time 
I have spent both producing this column 
and forced into a winter of celibacy has 
offered a chance to ponder my own sexual 
personality. Taking the time to look up and 
then around your life at the people and 
events which pass, especially in reference to 
one's sexual relationships, contains the jios- 
sibilitv of allowing for a better understand- 
ing of what one needy'wanLVlacks in sexu- 
al relationships. 

Although I may not have gotten laid in 
a while, am not getting laid right now, and 
may not for some time (although I will be 
adding a "BA" to my resume soon, which 
ought to make me particularly enticing to 
sheep), I know I will be ready and raring 
for the right grrl when she (inevitably I 



Pulling Our Own Oars 



Celibacy hits home, and true love seems a lot more attainable 



hope) will come raging full throttle into 
mv life (and I into hers). This of course 
sounds like the all-too-familiar "I run okay 
with lieing single” mantra which is oh-so- 
fashionablc these days. Amongst those of us 
who spent years locked in dark rooms lis- 
tening to Patsy Cline, Roy Orbison, 
Morrissey, and other lonely crooners, it 
would seem that a "I'm healthy on my 
own" strategy is the only sensible pathway 
to enlightened happiness. For myself, I 
tended to agree with this strategy for many 
a moon. But alas. . . 

Patsy didn’t write her own songs. Roy 
Orbison is on the record as saying he spent 
very few years with "Only the Lonely," and 
certainly fewer still "Crying." Morrissey, for 
his part in all of my mess of discarded 
lovers, is quoted in this month’s issue of 
Mojo magazine ;is saying that the biggest 
misconception about him is that he is 
“unpleasant" and that he is actually “the 
most gentle person in the universe," doing 
nothing to further his reputation as the 
"quirky-alone" who prefers his own com- 
pany to that of companions. "What the 



devil," I might ask now, "shall I do?" 
Continue on, abandoned in spirit by all my 
heroes of sequestered consciousness? 
Relentlessly pursue my own sick path of 
self-denial and yogic dissonance? Clamber 
helplessly through crisis after crisis with 
only the sympathetic and. worn out phrases 
of my endless circle of friends to maintain 
my sanity when all I am really searching 
for is someone to share the futon of my 
burgeoning sexual awareness?!? 

No. Absolutely not. I may never marry. I 
may never have the baby I so desperately 
covet. I may continue to listen to the music 
that has brought me this far and dropped 
me like a stranger in a new city with only a 
few bucks and a Ixjx of condoms. But I have 
strong memories of love and of sex within 
the realm of love, and I know that despite 
my yearnings to believe the opposite, love 
and companionship, both friendly and 
romantic, play equal roles in my fulfillment 
as a human being. It is not healthy to have , 
a closed sexual relationship in which one 
shuts out one’s friends and becomes focused 
on and obsessed with one person. That is 



agreed u|x>n by many. ! lowever, it is equally 
unhealthy to close one's self off from the 
need to love and to lie loved, and to ignore 
the precarious risks that one might take to 
live, lust after and love someone at the same 
time, even for a moment. The euphoria, the 
heartaches, the unfulfilled crushes, and lost 
errant kisses, all add up to your life writ 
|xx*tic. The search for and angst over sexu- 
al love can provide a great deal of that lyric 
content, if you let it. The alternative would 
seem to lie completely abhorrent. "Her life 
had become gray by imperceptible degrees," 
Cohen wrote of his sexually deprived Edith 
in Beautiful Losers. Without a willingness to 
change roles and keep up with your own 
sexual evolution (as painful as it is at 
times), you can similarly lose your grasp on 
one of the only internal |isychic self-healing 
mechanisms dial a human being has. 

Oh, it’s true. In the doldrums of an 
annihilated and exhumed and then anni- 
hilated again "first love," the heart can 
take a beating. In the midst of any stonn it 
can be hard to make out the shore, (or even 
your own sails for that matter), but it is the 



trip and those with whom you oar, rock the 
boat and splash into the water that matter 
most. Vulnerability. Weakness. Forgiveness. 
Humility. Tenderness. These can lie tough 
to come by. They are sometimes lost initial- 
ly in our bad formative experiences. Other 
times they are eroded by stonn after storm, 
and treacherous stowaways on our hearts. 
But to truly sail, to truly see the coruscating 
brightness in a lover, a first, second or final 
lover, we must always lie ready to rebuild 
and push ourselves back out to sea. 

Now that you are a little sea-sick from 
my extended marine metaphor, I’ll offer this 
practical advice to those with partners and 
those still searching: give yourself up to each 
other! Find someone/place where you feel 
s;ife and give up the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual, the subjective consciousness for a few 
houR of your life. It’ll make all the orgasmic 
difference in the world and it'll guarantee at 
least a few minutes (days) of walking on air. 



Find a friend/crnsh/lover. Find a 
movie store with Akira Kurosawa's 
Dreams Watch it with them. 



it It 



ve Always Wanted to...” Bonus 



by Alex Kenny 
Mind&Body Reporter 

S chool is out. You have no job. You 
have no skills, and you want to get 
the hell out of North America. You 
enjoy bending the truth, getting around 
the system, you can take a lot of crap, and 
you need cash, but preferably with some 
adventure. Are these the things you wish 
you could put on your cv instead of the 
usual trite falsifications? Go to Taiwan and 
teach English illegally. You don’t need a a’ 
You will make money, loads of it, and, 
unless you’re a complete redneck, you will 
eventually learn from the people you swin- 
dle. Rest assured, however, that the swin- 
dling is not all one sided. 

In addition to these fine qualities, you 
should, ideally, not dislike children, or 
teaching in general. Experience is 
absolutely not required. Knowledge of 
Mandarin is not encouraged. Fluency in 
English is a bonus. A disclaimer: This 
knowledge is based upon events of last year. 
Everything may have changed in the inter- 
im However, the very possibility of being 
able to travel and teach in a faraway land 
is enticing enough to follow up on the fol- 
lowing information. 

Do you need to secure a job before you 
arrive, without legal papers, in Taiwan? No. 
To do so would lx* foolish. The enomtous 
amount of work available, and the tacit 
tolerance of business by any means makes 
both "job insecurity" and "illegal work" 
completely useless concepts. Arriving with- 
out a job just means a search for about a 
week or less. You then have the freedom to 
choose between the city or the town, kids or 
adults, full-time or part time. You can work 
legally if you really want to. Many schools 



will offer to get you a work |x*nnit several 
weeks after you begin teaching. 

To recap, you don't need any skill 
besides speaking English half-well, you are 
forbidden from speaking Mandarin in class, 
and you don't need any work visas. You do, 
however, need a tourist visa, and you get 
this by applying to the trade office ( Taiwan 
does not have embassy, due to its shaky sov- 
ereignty) in Ottawa, requesting a one or two 
month multi-entry visa. Do not disclose 
that you wish to break the law of their 
country u|ion arrival by teaching English. 
Although teaching English illegally is wide- 
ly tolerated, it is still officially illegal. 

You then buy a ticket (the cost of which 
you recover in a week and a half), and you 
arrive exhausted in Taipei airj>ort. You 
know no one, :uid you have great trouble 
communicating with any one. You do, how- 
ever, have a Lonely Planet. So you head to 
a hostel downtown, where you meet many 
other English teachers. You ask a few ques- 
tions, get set up with a job and lx*gin work- 
ing by the end of the week. 

Or you don't get work because you are 
discriminated against for lx*ing of African, 
or, interestingly, Asian heritage. If you are 
willing to put up with the strange variation 
of racism seemingly unique to Taiwan, you 
will eventually get a job as lucrative as your 
more highly valued white co-teacher. With 
regard to ignorant bigotry the country is, 
predictably, worse than the city. 

At night, after working all day at three 
different jobs, paying 30 bucks Canadian 
an hour, I would sit outside with other 
Western drunkards living in the foreigner 
house, and marvel at our strange position. 
To think that we, an irresponsible assort- 
ment of Aussies, Canucks, Americans, 
Dutch, Isrealis, Kiwis and Swedes would lx* 



pennitted to associate with the children of 
privilege, and given authority! A sense of 
purposeless reigned as we tried to dissect 
the meaning of our mission to educate the 
rich children of Taiwan so that they may 
rule the digital future. 

Equipped with a job, safely lodged in a 
very unluxurious gaigin(foreigner) house 
(charging about 12 bucks a night for 
bunks, or 15 bucks a night for your room), 
you may decide that you came to Taiwan to 
escajie from Westerners like yourself, and 
try to find an apartment (about twice the 
cost as Montreal, or less). Or you may lx* 
too lazy, and enjoy the eclectic mix of 
Dutch, Swedes, Canadians, Aussies, French, 
Japanese, and British who you happen to 
live with. You will never lx* lacking compa- 
ny, though you may wish to at times. 

After a month, or two, depending on 
the length of the tourist visa you acquired, 
you must leave the country, if only for a few 
hours. Popular destinations are trendy and 
exorbitantly expensive Hong Kong, and the 
small ex-Portuguese island of Macao 
(famous for gambling), and Thailand. 

Is it worth it? Is it fun? First, it must be 
stated that Taipei is anything but beautiful. 
It is a rather charmless city, though its 
ugliness is often remarkable and even 
enjoyable. The air pollution in the city is 
often palpable, and the heat can kill you 
unexpectedly. If this sounds horrible, than 
you can always opt for a smaller town. The 
rest of Taiwan, however, is very beautiful, 
and though much of the island has lx*en 
destroyed by industry, two-thirds remains 
relatively untouched. The East, where the 
aboriginal populations still live, is particu- 
larly pristine. 

Why haven’t I mentioned much about 
teaching, the activity ostensibly justifying 



your parasitic presence in Asia? I jiersonally 
loved it, and bonded closely with my stu- 
dents, children, teenagers and adults. But 



there is nothing of the wisdom of leaching 
for me to impart: you will have to blumler by 
yourself, but you will hare a blast doing it. 




Information Technology 
Professional (ITP) Program 

; National program designed 8 certified by the 
Software Human Resource Council of Canada (SHRC) 

Hicrosoft Certified Systems Engineer (MCSE) 
Windows 2000 

CompTia A + Lotus CLS 

Novell CNA Webmaster CIW 

• One-year intensive program 

• Unique business simulation 

• Tuition $ 15 -.i?D 0 (Financial Assistance Available) 



94% Employment within 3 months of graduation 



English session starts: April 30, 2001 
Call Now For Information 
\ (450) 672-6046 

Web site: http://itp.shrc.ca 
E-mail: itp@champlaincollege.qc.ca 

900, Riverside Drive 
Saint-Lambert, Quebec 
J4P 3P2 
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S o after another week of celebrating 
pride and homosexuality, I realized a 
couple of things: I look good in blue, 
organizing an entire week of events is hard 
work, and the meaning behind being queer 
has changed greatly. 

On Thursday, March 22, there was a 
panel discussion debating the future of 
queer acitivism. Many of the panelists were 
explaining that there was nothing more to 
fight and nothing more to do. Activism 
and the |wlitics were all done and gone. 
\X'c had come almost to the point of accept- 
ance and equality, and the rest was simply 
finding comfort with the in and out of the 
queer community. 

Au contraire. Queer McGill spends 
hours in front of Hcma Quebec's blood 
drives protesting the discriminatory ques- 
tions they ask prior to donation, which 
imply that safe gay male sex is more dan- 
gerous than unprotected heterosexual anal 
sex. Six years of infomiing others, six years 
of collecting signatures, six years of trying 
to change out-dated and biased opinions 
and six years of nothing changing. 

Queer McGill and Project Interaction 
fought for days and are still fighting the 
bigotry and ignorance of certain professors 
at McGill. These professors try to rational- 
ize and defend oppression by looking at 
cultural nomis, which most would realize 
are excuses for the fundamental denial of 
basic human rights, institutionalized and 
inlelleclualized by the oppressive, privi- 



Pride or Power? 

Odd Todd takes on queer complacency 



Some say that Pride 
Month or Week has 
become a celebration, 
and that it is about 
feeling comfortable 
instead of fighting for 
something. 

leged majority. 

So they say, give them civil unions; that 
will be enough. I know that I have always 
wanted some beautiful, super cool guy to 
get down on his knees and utter those nine- 
teen amazing words: "Will you join into a 
same-sex civil union with the same equal- 
ity of a common law marriage with me?" 

In Texas two weeks ago, two men were 
arrested in their home for having sex, 
because in Texas it is still illegal for two 
men to engage in oral or anal sex. The 
Boy Scouts still believe for some reason 
that they are not infested with flagrant 
homos, and are trying to kick them out. 
And all of this happening in the more 
"progressive nations.” 

The torture and suffering that still 
happens internationally is inhumane. 
How can anyone say there is nothing left 
to fight? Because we saw that Eminem 
doesn’t hate all fags, as it seemed he 



rather enjoyed the polka-dotted Elton? 

Thus, activism is over, right? Not by a 
long shot. But where is it going? Into the 
courts, bars, and ghettoes, as far from the 
streets as possible. Does that mean Queer 
McGill should stick to parties and drink- 
ing-related events and leave the job of 
fighting up to the law students? Should I 
stop writing articles and wearing my pride 
flag? Should we let the world view us as 
alcoholics who wave our genitals around 
public bathrooms? 

Some say that Pride Mondi or Week 
has become a celebration, and dial it is 
about feeling comfortable instead of fight- 
ing for someüiing. I go to clubs and 
watch the people and feel superior because 
I work so hard outside of the village to 
make acceptable what’s going on inside. 
Then I realize that being gay is about cel- 
ebration. The activism is important and is 
still needed and there will always be peo- 
ple up for the challenge. But at the same 
lime there is no reason to fight for being 
queer if we don’t actually enjoy being 
queer. 

So I will keep writing, lucky for all of 
you, and I will keep wearing my pride flag, 
in the hopes that we can keep celebrating 
and that eventually we can give blood, join 
the boy scouts, and get married. And I will 
try not to forget that if we took a holiday, 
took some time to celebrate, just one day 
out of life, it would be, it would be so nia*. 



You’re Wrong, Kermit 

It's easy being green, if you know how 



by Dyresiiv Harris 
Mind&Body Reporter 

I t seems like environmentalism has 
been getting a bad rap lately. Some 
[veople just feel overwhelmed by all the 
frightening stats: "So, there’s almost no 
rainforest left, you say? Uh, huh. And the 
hole in the ozone is getting bigger. Really? 
So we only have enough clean water to last 
us another three years, huh?" 

It’s enough to make you want to curl up in 
a recycling box and |xqer-cut your wrists. 
Then there are those who feel like the answer 
is often more complicated than the solution: 
“Yes, all you have to do is water your basement 
compost garden daily with rainwater collected 
in recycled cans and filtered through a hemp 
cloth grown and producod by monks in Tibet, 
and within four montlis you'll have grown 
enough carrots for a Caesar salad...with half 
die waste of the corporations." 

But don’t worry : there is hope. The fol- 
lowing is a list of eleven easy ways you can 
contribute to protecting our planet. 

1. Recycle: Come on guys, this one’s 
obvious. If you didn't get a green box at 
the beginning of the year when they were 
giving them away like candy, contact your 
local EcoQuartier. There is one on St. 



Urbain, comer Duluth : 288-1402. There is 
also one on Pierce Street between St. 
Matthew and Guy : 933-1069. 

2. Buy recycled paper Most office 
stores will provide this. The McGill 
Bookstore does occasionally. Note: The 
EUS General Store in the McConnell 
Engineering building has this cool pro- 
gram where you can buy notebooks made 
from old paper from the Xerox machines. 
If they’re out, just harass them for more. 

3. Print on both sides of the page: 
Bonus consideration— it may confuse your 
profs as to the true length of your paper. 
Verify with your professor beforehand to 
make sure it is okay to be so green-friendly. 

4. Don’t RU out warranty cards, 
and pay your bills by email or phone: 
This will help eliminate junk mail sent to 
your house. As much fun as it is to receive 
monthly updates on the newest brand of 
blender or wart cream, the environment will 
thank you. You can also reuse envelopes and 
boxes, and use junk mail as scrap paper. 

5. Bring cloth bags to the grocery 
store: Avoid the paper/plastic debate that has 
stumped great thinkers for years and finally 
get a chance to put that frosh pack to use. 

6. Reheat in the microwave 
instead of the stove: It uses half the 



energy, and come on, what university stu- 
dent would oppose this method? 

7. Don’t use your toilet as a 
wastebasket for things like tissues, 
condoms, or illegal narcotics: Flush 
only when and what is necessary. 

8. Place a Pilled one liter bottle in 
your toilet tank: This will reduce the 
water when you flush. But please, please 
don’t drink from it again. 

9-Avoid using the tap: Fill the sink 
first when washing dishes. Keep a pitcher 
of water in the fridge so you don’t have to 
mn the tap until it's cold. Use a glassful of 
water when brushing your teeth. 

lO.Use homemade cleaning mix- 
tures instead of those harmful 
chemicals: For floor cleaner, mix 1 cup 
white vinegar with 2 gallons water. For 
glass cleaner, mix 1 tablespoon vinegar or 
lemon juice in 1 quart water. And for those 
of you who are really anal, furniture polish 
is just lemon juice and vegetable oil. 

1 l.Bc creative: Recycling's not only 
fun, it's also a great way to stall on doing 
assignments. In my house we’ve turned 
old clementine boxes into a spice rack, 
and jam jars into glasses. The possibilities 
are endless, and hopefully you can now 
seen how it easy it can be to go green. 




McGill Work*A 

Program 



SUMMER 2001 • STUDENT ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA 
WHAT IS WORK STUDY? 

McGill's Work Study Program offers part-time, on-campus job 
opportunities to fufl-time degree students who demonstrate 
financial need. Eligible employers benefit from subsidized 
labour costs when Work Study students are hired. 



To be eligible for the SUMMER WORK STUDY PROGRAM, 
established Work Study criteria must be met as well as one of the 
following conditions: 

• registered full-time in summer 2001 . 

• currently participating in the 2000/01 Work Study Program 
and continuing full-time studies, in the same program, in fall 
2001 . Summer registration is not mandatory. 

• currently participating in the 2000/01 Work Study Program 
and studying part-time in summer 2001 in order to qraauate 
in fall 2001. 

• first year international student having successfully completed 
two terms of full-time study 



Refer to www,ls.nt<alll.<a/ studentald/ workstudy for 
I established Work Study rrlteria and for Work Study I 
\pro<edures for applicants and ACCEPTED students. J 




McGill 



Reproductive Center 



Royal Victoria Hospital 
687 Pine Avenue West, F6.58 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 1A1 

SPERM DONORS NEEDED 



compensation given 

For use in artificial insemination program. 
Must be healthy, between 18-39 years old. 
Must pass screening tests. 

For info call: (514) 842-1231 local 6831 



DAVID FOSTER WALLACE IS GOD. 
IF YOU AGREE, CALL 398 6789 

Gee, when are my 
exams anyway? 




McGill Nightlinc... 



Exam Schedules since 1911 






398-MAIN 



Open Everyday, 6PM-3AM 
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Photo Essay 



WORLD WAR H 

A A A 



TO EXTEND THE METAPHOR OF TRUDEAU. LIVING NEXT TO NEW 
YORK MUST BE LIRE SLEEPING NEXT TO AN ELEPHANT NO 
MATTER HOW DOCILE. YOU ARE AWARE OF THEIR EVERY MOVE. 
JERSEY CITY. OVERLOOKED BY MANY AND APPRECIATED BY 
FEW. HAS ITS OWN CHARM AND APPEAL WHICH I DISCOVERED 
UPON FOR MYSELF. PICTURED HERE: LIBERTY STATE PARR. 
HOBOKEN AND DOWNTOWN JERSEY CITY. 
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Top Row (L to R): Jonathan Montpetit, Pierre-Alain Parfond, Jaime Kirzncr-Roberts, Sherwin Tjia, 
Scan Carrie, Sally Warner, Jon Bricker, Sarah Lazarovic, Brie O’Keefe, J. Kelly Nestruck 




Where to Live 

Apartment for rent: $922. 202 Berlioz, 
Montreal (Nun’s Island). 2 beds, 1 bath. 




Apartment for rent: $457, 3484 

Durocher, Apt 006, Montreal (McGill 
Ghetto - comer Milton). 1 bed, i.bath, 
laundry facilities, available May P*. Call 
Tel® (514)848-7121. 

Studio Apartment for rent: $390. 3464 
Hutchison Montreal (McGill Gtietto). Studio. 1 
bath lamdry facilities, available Mayl-Aug 11 
2001. Call Rob Tel» (514)849-5651. 
Apartment for rent: $525. 3561 Lome Ave, 
Montreal (Dcwntown). 1 bed, 1 bath The 
biggest single you will find. Available May I s *. 
Call Richard (514)987-7110 
Sublet $450 (negotiable). 1250 DuFort, Apt 0 
412, Montreal. Studio, 1 bath laundry. facili- 
ties, garage, balcony, available May 1. Call 
Masa Tel° (514)932-2405. 

Room for rent: $350. Des Pins & University, 
Montreal (McGill Ghetto). 1 bed 3 bath laurv- 
dry facilities, available April 27**’-August ll** 1 
2001. See Ad° 3833 on wvvwu : swap.com 
(McGill). 

Furniture & Appliances 

Moving Sale: Various used furniture, looks 
good as new! Just send me what you are 
looking for and I will give you a good price 
See Ad° 4241 www.u-swao .com (McGill). 

Bed $200, good as new! Ortfiopedic double 
mattress, plus back support, box and ortfio- 
pedic pillow. Only 3 months old. Call 
(514)845-5317. 

Blue Couch $200 (negotiable). I have a nice, 
dark blue couch from Ikea in very good con- 
dition 6 months old Call Jon Tel°: (514)830- 
0873. 

TV (20 inch) & Video Microwave etc: Good 
prices, used but good as new. Moving sale so 
call and see vvtiat I have left! See Ad° 4240 
at wwwu-sw ap.com (McGill). 

Motor Vehicles 

1998 Ford ZX2: $13,000 (negotiable), Manual, 
black, 2-door, 2-wheel drive, AC, alarm. 16 
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valve Zetec engine, 60,000km, 10 disc cd 
changer, 17'mags with tires, starter, rustproof 
(twice), tinted windows, fast car! Call Tel° 
(514)540-7202. 

2000 Volkswagen Jetta glx vr6: Best offer, 
19,000, AM/FM/CD, manual, silver, fully 
equipped Call Tel 0 (514) 726-1025. 

Hardware & Software 

Epson Stylus, color 740 $65, 1440x720dpi 
Prnt, used but good as new Please see Ad° 
3775 at yvwwu-swap.com (McGill). 

Sharp Mobilon HC-4000 Handheld PC with 
Modem!! 12 RAW OS: WINCE. Processor 73.7 
MO MIPS R3912 RISC CPU Memory 12 MB 
RAM. 6.5’ touch screen w/ backlight. 
Software included $450. Call Tel 0 (514)501- 
3803. 

KDS Monitor 17".27MM $199, 4 mth guaran- 
ty, free keyboard and CPU Going abroad sell- 
ing seldom used Call Tel 0 (514)989-9893. 
Palm Pilot Xllx, hand field palm pilot: $500 
brand new. This model is not available in 
Canada yeL One month old in mint cond 
Comes w/ all accessories, manuals and 
applications; Internet service available Call 
Mike Tel 0 (514)845-9957. 

Equipment 

Black Columbia Winter Boots: $100, good as 
new, size 11. Why? Leaving by end of April. 
Call Tel 0 (514)271-7590. 

Snowboard Shoes: $100, size 37.5, Burton, 
Model of 2000, worn exactly 3 times Call 
Kenza Tel 0 : (514)909-6553. 

DJ Setup: $750 (asking), mint condition 2 
Gemini PT1000 Direct Drive Turntables, 
Numark Professional DJ Mixer, Amplifier, 
Sliure SS35C needles etc... also have cheap- 
er 19' Ross mixer and hip hop records to sell. 
See Ad° 2313 at wwwjj-swa p.com (McGill). 

Ca tch a Ride 

Need a Ride to Pennsylvania Hi there! I need 
a ride to central PA (or near by) anytime in 
April. If you or anyone you know is going to 
PA, I would love to help pay for gas & other 
food expenses along the way! Please call me 
if you are looking for someone to ride with 
you Call Lindsay Tel 0 (514)848-9020. 



any 
classifieds 

Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-07, University 
Centre. 9tiOO-14litX). Deadline is 14IOQ two 
working days prior to publication. McGill 
Students & Staff (with valid ID) $4.75 per 
day, 3 or more consecutive days, $4.25 per 
day. General Public $6.00 per day, or $500 
per day for 3 or more consecutive days. 
Extra charggs may apply, prices include 
applicable GST or PST. Full payment sliould 
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accompany your advertising order and may 
be made in cash or by personal deque (for 
amounts over $20 only). For more informa- 



Maritas 

AD ÇAREF11LY pOTM 
PAPER. The Daily assumes no financial 
responsibility for errors, or damages due to 
errors. Ad will re-appear free of charge 
ipon request if information is incorrect due 
to our error. The Daily reserves the right 
not to print any classified ad 



HELP WANTED 

Attention All Students! Very easy 
sales. Sales reps needed immediately! 
Strictly salary & bonuses! Flexible 
hours! & Great locations! Day/Evening 
Shifts available! For more info, please 
call: 514-907-5665 ask for Voula 



Infertile couple looking for egg 
donor. Must be under 25 years. 
Generous compensation. 

Confidentiality assured. Please call 
482-3563 



wanted: 

Internet/Computer 

People 

To work online at home, earn $125- 
$175/hour, Pt/Ft, full training provid- 
ed and vacation, bonuses. Free-E- 
Book: www.bigcash4u.com 



29 M« ed: 

To Lose 20lbs fast in next 30 days! 
'Natural/Docter recommended/guar- 
enteed' Too good to be true? Find 
out now! 1-801-350-8647 



CLIENT SERVICES ASSOCIATE 

ChemDeals.com seeking motivated 
individuals to join our energized inter- 
net company in Old Mtl. Ideal candidate 
possess flexibility, desire to learn, and 
excellent communication skill. E-mail 
cover letters and resumes to 
|obsfechemdeals.com 

Metropolitan News is looking for a 
mac literate person to help at his con- 
vience anyday, anytime. Please call 
866-9227. 1109 Cypress St. 



Get On the Fast Track! Be your 
own boss and set your own hours. 
CAII now: 928-6478 Excel Canada 
Independent representative. 



WORD PROCESSING/TYPING 

WHEN YOU JUST NEED 
A LITTLE MORE TIME!!! 

Kathleen Business Services, able to 
produce quality term papers, essays, 
thesis, reports, etc. for $1.20 per page. 
Call 514-487-1750. b 



French Writer Master Degree tor 
pur translations-corrections. English to 



French + tutor reasonable fees per- 
fect and international French style. 
514-485-9274, 

Proofreading services. Editing of 



rrourreaamg services, tailing ot 
term papers and dissertations by PliD. 
-raduate and writing instructor, 
esonable rates. Call 274-1336. 






Word Processing 

Close to McGill. Term papers, 
reports, theses, C.V.'s, letters, etc. 
Fast accurate, affordable. Brigitte 
282-0301 



Have your work professionally 

typed/edited by a typist/editor with 
years and years of experience. Close 
to campus. Phone 286-4032 

MOVING/STORAGE 



For more Classifieds go to WWW.U~SWAP.COM 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or truck. 
Local & long distance. Ott-Tor-NY-Fla- 
7 days u 24 hours, low rates. Steve 
735- 



ES SONS/COURSE S 

Master School of 
Bartending , 

Bartending and table service courses. 
Student rebate, placement program. 
849-2828, www.Bartendmg.com 

SERVICES OFFERED 

Loving and experienced work-at- 
home mother's helper.Daytime. 7- 
month baby girl. Near Villa-Maria 
metro. Approx 10 hrs/wk. Flexible 
schedule. References. 483-2452 

Test Anxiety 

Cutting edge technique. 'Painlessly, 
rapidly and effectively. Reduces anxiety 
and improves exam scores. Deborah 
Herman (A.T.P.Q.) M.A. Concordia 482- 
1608. 



Yoga & Christian Meditation 8- 

week course begins Tuesday April 3. 
12:15 to 1:15 Diocesan Theologicla 
College, 3473 University below Milton. 
Info: 485-0009/849-3004. 



Come and practice your French 
with Francophones. Bilingual Club 
1/2 + 1/2 (450)465-9128. 



METROPOLITAN NEWS 

Newspapers & advanced dates of the 
latest & best adult magazines from 
around the world. 866-9227. 1109 
Cypress. 

H O U S I N G 



NDG SUMMER 
SUBLET DEAL 

May 1 - Aug 31 Large, furnished 2 
1/2. As big as 3 1/2. Hardwood 
floors. Balcony to enjoy summer. 
$400/month. Sarah 487-4794. 



So this is it The last Dally, of the 
semester at least And staring me in the 
face is 3 months of temp work, freelance, 
and daytime TV (mostly day-time TV) So 
have a good summer 

yours In futility, 

Untie Gun 










Getting what it takes to bring your art to life 






You’ve had a great idea. The inspiration is there, the energy is 
right, all you lack are the funds to realize your vision. We are now 
offering grants to final-year undergraduates and graduates studying 
VISUAL ARTS, CINEMA AND VIDEO, 
MULTIMEDIA AND NEW TECHNOLOGIES. 

If you have an arts project, maybe we can help bring it to life. 



For details visit www.dumaurierartscouncil.ca or call 
1-800-398-1141. Application deadline: October 31, 2001. 



